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The Chautauqua College, a department of 
the Chautauqua System, distinct from the Readin 
Circle, offers the regular college curriculum or specia 
college and preparatory courses to students at home, 
by a system of correspondence with professors in 
leading colleges. — ss John H. Daniels, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





SECESSION OF THE SUGAR-PLANTERS. 


A” the Sugar-Planters’ Convention held in New Orleans last 

week and attended by eight hundred delegates, it was 
unanimously decided that the planters should join the Republican 
Party. The resolutions adopted by the Convention express belief 
in the doctrine of protection to all American industries, claim that 
the bounty law was a pledge for fifteen years, and urge the sup- 
port and election of members of Congress who will act with the 
Republicans in the next Congress. 

Last week we gave some opinions of Louisiana newspapers of 
the sugar-planters’ revolt. This week we supplement them by 
comments of the Press of the country at large. 


Protection No Benefit to the South—Unity Still Necessary.— 
“Anything to break down the political unity of the South has 
been the keynote of Republican policy from first to last. The 
sugar bounty to the Louisiana planters was intended as a bribe. 
The aid given to Kolb and his crowd in Alabama was a 
threat. The object is always the same—to divide the Southern 
Democracy and resurrect Republicanism on'the race-line. There- 
fore, the Southern people can no better afford to-day than at any 
previous time to allow themselves to be divided. Their social 
order and domestic peace, in a word their civilization, is still at 
stake. 

““Moreover, as we have said, the political solidity of the South 
is still a business necessity. The Tariff policy of the Republican 
Party is sectional and destructive of Southern interests. The 
Democratic Tariff policy is national, and while it is favorable to 
the South as contrasted with the Republican policy, it is only so 
to the extent that it treats the South with fairness and promises 
in time to leave it in the enjoyment of its own splendid agricul- 
tural resources, free from the unjust burdens of Protection which 
now drain so large a share of the wealth that properly belongs to 
it into the coffers of the protected manufacturers. 

“It is in the nature of things that no protective system can 
ever benefit the farmers and planters of the South. Year after 
year they produce an enormous excess of cotton, corn, and other 
products of the soil, which cannot be sold in home markets and 
must be sold in foreign markets at prices fixed by free competi- 
tion with the farm products of the round globe, from India to 
Brazil. The Republican Party could not possibly protect the 
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South, even if it put Tariff rates on its staple products as high as 
the great wall of China. All that its high Tariffs have ever done 
for the South is to increase the price of everything it buys and 
lower the price of everything it has to sell."— Zhe Sun (Dem.), 
Baltimore. 


Governed by Pocket, Not by Patriotism.—‘ The sugar-planters 
who have deserted to the Republican Party are no doubt ‘all 
honorable men,’ as the Republican paper insists, but it is obvious 
that they are of that class whose political opinions are governed by 
their pockets rather than by their patriotism. Moreover there are 
reasons to suspect that their desertion is in the form of a threat 
to force the Democratic Administration into allowing them bounty 
for this year’s sugar crop under the provisions of the McKinley 
Law, as the price of their continued allegiance to the Democratic 
Party. 

“The Democratic Administration and the people of that political 
faith would be glad to have the Louisiana planters continue in 
their party, but they are not willing to purchase their allegiance 
at the price named or at any other price. Those planters claim 
some six or eight million dollars from the Government, because 
they construe the McKinley Law as having been in the nature of 
acontract with them. But this is a mistaken notion on their 
part. If they are entitled to the money they can get it through 
the Court of Claims, but in no other way can the justice of their 
pretense be established. 

“An Act of Congress is not in the nature of a contract with 
those concerned in its operations. If it were, one Congress would 
be stopped from repealing the laws passed by another. In other 
words, such an interpretation of law would make the repeal of a 
statute impossible. An Act of Congress is binding while it is in 
force, if it is constitutional, and no longer.”— 7he Star (Dem.), 
Kansas City. 


May Break the Solid South.—‘ This is an interesting move- 
ment. We do not know that it has any startling significance, but 
still it may accomplish a good purpose. 

“The result aimed at will not, we think, be brought about. 
There is no deader thing in this country than the direct bounty 
system. Protectionists themselves are coming to oppose it, be- 
cause it makes brutally plain the injustice and tyranny which are 
decently veiled under the protective system. It is more than 
doubtful whether the Republicans would re-enact the sugar 
bounty if they were restored to power to-morrow. Certainly 
nothing can be hoped from the Democrats in thisway. Themen 
outside of the sugar-growing districts who would vote to restore 





WHAT CONGRESS HAS DONE. 
—St. Louis Republic. 
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the bounty would be pretty sure to get themselves into trouble. 
Not only is the bounty not likely to be restored, but it ought not 
to be restored. The idea that nearly $11,000,000 should be taken 
from the people of the country and poured into one State in one 
year, or rather into the pockets of five hundred and seventy-eight 
men in that State, is repugnant to every principle of fairness and 
good Government. . 

“It is possible that even so sordid a movement may result in 
starting a break in the solid South. Great and beneficent effects 
sometimes flow from insignificant and unworthy sources. These 
men profess to believe in Protection. If so, they can do nothing 
else than vote the Republican ticket. If every Southern Protec- 
tionist and every Northern Free-Trader voted his real sentiments, 
there would be a wonderful shifting of party lines, and also an 
inauguration of legitimate politics in this country. And that is 
a thing every good citizen loves to see."—7he News (/nd.), 
Indianapolis. 


The Beginning of the End of Sectionalism.—‘ Louisiana is 
apparently destined to the honorable distinction of making the 
first break in the Solid South. 

“The revolt of the planters and the formal transfer of their polit- 
ical allegiance to the Republican Party mark the beginning of 
the end of the unnatural and un-American sectionalism in party 
affairs which for more than twenty years has stood as a barrier to 
Southern development and progress. 

“The Louisiana uprising against the Democracy is a State 
movement, pure and simple, free from any semblance of sugges 
tion or interference from outsiders, and it is inspired and sup- 
ported by an intelligent conviction that the material interests of 
the people must depend for their protection and advancement 
upon the principles and policies of the Republican Party. The 
business sense of the State is in rebellion against the leaders and 
dogmas of the Democratic Party, and before its sturdy attacks 
the Solid South is in a fair way to go to pieces, never to be re- 
stored again.”—7he Tribune (Rep.), New York. 

Not a Genuine Popular Revolt.—‘‘The Democratic majorities 
in 1892 in the six Congressional districts of the State ranged from 
six thousand to twelve thousand, and to a practical politician it 
must look like a pretty difficult task to overcome such majorities 
in a traditionally Democratic State by any such issue as the re- 
pealed sugar bounty, the main benefits of which went into the 
pockets of a few wealthy planters rather than into those of the 
masses of the Louisiana voters. The present revolt, indeed, is 
evidently one engineered by a not over-large group of angry 
owners of sugar plantations and their hangers-on, aided, of 
course, by Republican and some disgruntled Democratic poli- 
ticians who have axes of their own to grind. It is not a genuine 
popular revolt, and consequently its chances of succeeding are 
less, though the natural influence of the rich sugar magnates in 
shaping elections in that State must be allowed for.”— 7%e /our- 
nal (Ind.), Providence. 


Brief Comment. 


“It is indeed significant when any class of business men, who 
have been in the enjoyment of bounties raised by the taxation of 
all the other classes of the Nation, should have so far come to 
look upon their privilege as a right that they will dare to publicly 
meet and denounce the party which has abolished their private 
snap. The most purblind McKinleyite, if he has not sacrificed his 
intelligence to his partisanship, cannot fail to see in such a situa- 
tion that we have been getting back perilously close to the royal 
habit of conferring trade monopolies upon court favorites.”— 7he 
Republic (Dem.), St. Louis. 


“The action of the Louisiana sugar-planters in joining the 
Republican Party releases the Democratic Party from its greatest 
embarrassment—that of being obliged to cater to a lot of Protec- 
tionists in its own camp."—T7he Evening Post (Ind.), New 
York. 


“All that has been necessary to prevent the Southern Demo- 
crats from splitting on the Tariff issue was to raise the cry of 
‘negro domination.’ But there can be no ‘bayonets at the polls’ 
hereafter, and no ‘force bill’ to cause the timid Bourbon to turn 
pale in the face. Republicanism is not so black now as it used 
to be, and those who can discern financial safety and business 
progress in Republican principles can organize for their advocacy 
without inviting civil or social revolution.”"—7he Commercial 
Gazette (Rep.), Pittsburg. 
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PASSING OF COLONEL BRECKINRIDGE. 


HE plurality by which Colonel Breckinridge was defeated in 

the contest for the Democratic nomination in the Ashland 

District, Kentucky, is small,—about 300, it is believed,—but as 

he had the party machinery and the Federal patronage on his 

side, it is not surprising that he came so near to victory. What 

the Press thinks of the result is shown in the subjoined com- 
ments. 


Is Colonel Breckinridge Insane ?—‘‘In the face of the storm 
raised and the odds at stake, it is amazing that Colonel Breckin- 
ridge, eloquent and brilliant as he is conceded to be, held his own 
so well and polled somany votes. That there was not a total col- 
lapse is proof of a vitality almost incredible. 

““But those who opposed his nomination were terribly in ear- 
nest. They believed that they were obeying God’s mandate. 
They believed they were saving the district and the State a dire 
calamity. The least excited among them, admitting that all 
might be claimed for the ability of Colonel Breckinridge, honestly 
thought that his capacity for useful service was ended. 

“It is evidently his last hope that the Committee will throw out 
enough votes to give him the nomination. In this he is too confi- 
dent of his ability to control the Committee. It is true that a 
majority of the members of that body have been his friends. It 
is true that in their regulations before the primary they have done 
his bidding. 

“But they have kept within the law as they interpreted it, and 
have accordingly done nothing dishonorable. Colonel Breckin- 
ridge, accustomed as he has been during the campaign to demand 
of his friends unheard-of sacrifices, is counting too much upon the 
subserviency of the Committee. There is no reason to think that 
the Committee will not perform its duty fairly. We believe it is 
composed of intelligent, as well as honest, Democrats, and, such 
being its composition, no one whose mind is not in such an irre- 
sponsible frenzy as that of Colonel Breckinridge could for a 
moment suppose that it would commit an act of partisan mad- 
ness, which not only could benefit Colonel Breckinridge in no 
respect, but which would pull down upon itself and upon the 
party inevitable and disastrous chaos. 

“The most charitable construction to be put upon all this is 
that the man is insane and, therefore, wholly irresponsible. All 
the machinery of the district was in his own hands. All the op- 
portunities for fraudulent voting were his. That he should dis- 
pute the result can mean nothing except a mind diseased.” — 7he 
Courier-Journal, Louisville. 


Kentucky Redeemed.—‘“ The failure of Colonel Breckinridge 
to secure a renomination from the Democrats of Ashland District 
is the most glorious news that has come from Kentucky in many 
a day. 

“It was a long and a bitter campaign. Breckinridge has 
fought this battle with superb ability and splendid audacity, and 
his display of nerve and courage would have honored a better 
cause. 

“But the defeat of the brilliant ~o~e was decreed from the first. 
Kentucky is famous for her chivalry—noted for her brave men 
and fair women, and the candidacy of this man after the shameful 
exposure of his conduct in the Pollard affair caused all the best 
elements of society to combine against him. ‘The ministry, re- 
ligious conferences, and the mothers and daughters of Ashland, 
organized in every county and prayed and worked for the over- 
throw of the libertine who claimed that his professed repentance 
should be rewarded with Congressional honors. 

“The result shows that in this Christian land good men and 
good women are a power in politics, and they can, when they will, 
pull down vice from the highest places and bar it out from our 
public offices.”— 7he Constitution (Dem.), Atlanta. 


The People Sound at Heart.—‘‘For the honor and the credit 
of the human race, Kentucky is to be congratulated upon the de- 
feat of Col. W. C. P. Breckinridge in his attempt to force him- 
self upon her favored district as its Representative in Congress. 
The wonderful thing about the whole business is not that he 
should have been defeated, but that he should ever have had the 
effrontery and the assurance to offer himself for the place. A 
confessed hypocrite, an avowed libertine, a man who admits that 
his whole life has been one of false pretense, how could he have 
thought that a great and an intelligent Congressional district 
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would deliberately select him and send him before the world as a 
true representative of the state of morals that prevailed there? 
We can comprehend his assurance upon but one theory. There 
are many men who take the low view of human nature involved 
in believing that the majority of mankind are totally indifferent 
to questions of virtue and morality; that success is their god, and 
ability to secure results, without regard to means, all that they 
value in public men. . Thank God, the people are sound at 
heart. The great majority of them are virtuous themselves, and 
devoted to what is moral, just, and of good repute. We should 
have very little hope for the future of our race if this were not so. 
A people without faith in a God, and indifferent about observance 
of the moral law, is already rotten to the core and ready for that 
besom of destruction which will certainly sweep them into the 
vortex of a dishonored oblivion.”—7Zhe Times (Dem.), Rich- 
mona. 


The Slavery School Passing Away.—‘‘ Mr. Breckinridge be- 
longs to an old school that has largely passed away. He isa 
relic of a past age, when 
family counted for every- 
thing and conduct counted 
for little. Slavery gave 
this aristocratic idea a 
stronger hold on the South 
than it ever held in the 
North, and men of promi- 
nent families were excused 
their crimes against any 
society that was not their 


aristocracy a man was held 
to strict account for any 
crime against the women 
of his own class, but was 
regarded as a privileged 
character in any society 
which he regarded as be- 
neath him. The beautiful woman born in slavery was property. 
No gentleman could insult her nor could he be held for any crime 
against her. The daughter of the poor white man was held in 
little higher esteem. The man of aristocratic birth knew no law 
that protected these people from his lust. 

“That age has passed. There is no aristocracy in this country 
that is above the law of decency. It is fast disappearing from 
Europe. But Mr. Breckinridge had been reared in this old school 
with these old ideas, and he was reckless enough to brazenly de- 
fend his course with Miss Pollard in the notorious trial that dis- 
gusted the whole country. Conviction did not teach him the 
whole truth. He had the effrontery to return to his district and 
ask the Democrats there to. stand with him in defiance of de- 
cency. It is beyond comprehension to many communities how 
he could have come so near succeeding. But it is gratifying to 
all that he did not, and that the Blue Grass region, the seat of 
Kentucky culture and gentility, has, even by a narrow margin, 
denied this man the recognition he sought in defiance of his own 
crimes, his own hypocrisy, and his own disregard of all decency, 
both at home and in the National capital.”"—7he Jnter Ocean 
(Rep.), Chicago. 





KENTUCKY VINDICATES HERSELF. 
—Press, Philadelphia. 


Brief Comment. 


“No words of praise can be too emphatic to bestow upon the 
men and women who put forth such strenuous exertions for the 
vindication in public life of the principles that lie at the basis of 
everything worth having in human society, principles essential 
to the home as well as to the community and the State. For the 
question was far broader than any, be it ever so important, that 
relates to private morals. Falsehood, duplicity, hypocrisy, and 
treachery to the most sacred personal obligations would have been 
condoned, nay, rewarded, had the contest ended otherwise than 
as it did."— The Advertiser (Rep.), Boston. 

“This election shows that a man, however gifted and great and 
popular, cannot make a public jest of morality and purity and 
still hold his place in the hearts of the people.”"—7he American 
(Rep.), Nashville. 

“While in political affairs it is sometimes necessary to draw a 
dividing line between a candidate’s public and private life, and 
to realize that a man whom one would not wish to entertain at 
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one’s home may, none the less, be a patriot, ready, at the call of 
duty, to lay down his life on the altar of his country, there is such 
a thing as pushing this division too far, and this would clearly 
have been the case if Colonel Breckinridge had been successful in 
obtaining the nomination of his party."—7he Herald (/nd.), 
Boston. 


“The victory is one in which all women may rejoice, for it is a 
victory against the social prejudices that have denied women 
equality with men.”— 7he News (Dem.), Detroit. 


“The issue was plain. It was whether vice in such hideors 
form should be lifted up and glorified by the people at the polls, 
or rebuked. And yet it fails of indorsement by the people only 
by ascratch.”— 7he Commercial Advertiser (Rep.), New York. 

“A man’s private life may be none of the public’s business, 
perhaps, as long as he keeps it private, but when his gross im- 
moralities are matters of public official record, and have been 
condemned by the verdict of a jury, and when the public expo- 
sure shocks the moral sense of a nation at a life of hypocrisy and 
deceit, that has been theretofore regarded as a model of religious 
and moral propriety, no self-respecting people could condone 
such a record.”—7he Chronicle (Dem.), Augusta. 


IS THE ELMIRA REFORMATORY A FAILURE? 


HE Committee appointed by Governor Flower to make a 
thorough and impartial investigation of the charges against 
the practices of Superintendent Brockway of the Elmira Reform- 
atory, having completed the taking of testimony, the Press is dis- 
cussing the question whether the admissions of Mr. Brockway 
himself, and the evidence adduced by the witnesses called on his 
side, do not justify the charges of cruelty and brutality that the 
prosecution charges against him. Even those who are friendly 
to Mr. Brockway, and anxious to secure justice to all sides, are 
forced to deplore the methods now employed in the Reformatory. 
The New York World, which acts the part of prosecutor in 
the investigation, thus sums up the evidence before the Com- 
mittee : 


It has been proved that within the brief space of five years, over two 
thousand five hundred beatings have been inflicted. 

It has been proved that within that time Brockway has struck nearly 
twenty thousand blows upon the naked flesh of his helpless victims. 

It has been shown and confessed by him that in many cases these blows 
with the paddle have been upon the heads and faces of the victims. 

It has been proved that he struck many of the inmates with his fist, black- 
ening their eyes, knocking out their teeth, and knocking them down. 

It has been proved that in many cases he has permitted keepers or others 
to kick, pummel, and pound victims after they were down, 

It has been shown that inmates have been kept manacled to the gates of 
cells, in a standing position, for eleven hours a day, for many days in suc- 
cession. 

It has been proved that other inmates have been kept for weeks at a time 
manacled either to a sliding ring on a bar, or to aring in the floor of their 
cells, a torture of the most inhuman character. 

It has been proved that inmates have been tortured in their cells with red- 
hot iron hooks. 

It has been proved that many of the victims of these atrocities have gone 
mad under their sufferings. 

It has been proved that in most cases, in transferring these unfortunates 
to an insane asylum, Brockway and his official physicians have falsely cer- 
tified that they had not been punished, though his own records show that 
they had been subjected to the brutal paddlings of the bathroom, sometimes 
just before their transfer. 

In one case it has been proved that a victim was sent to a insane asylum, 
returned as recovered, paddled, and sent again to the asylum. 

It has been testified by seventy-two inmates and ex-inmates that they have 
been struck over the head by Brockway, with a paddle. 

It has been testified to by twenty-five inmates and ex-inmates that they 
have been punched and kicked by Brockway. 

It has been testified by fourteen inmates and ex-inmates that they were 
knocked senseless by Brockway. 

It has been testified to by thirty-five inmates and ex-inmates that they 
have been kicked and punched by keepers, often in Brockway's presence. 

This is but a meager synopsis of facts proved—facts which Brockway has 
himself been forced under cross-examination to confess. 


Referring editorially to the case, 7he World says: 


The System Must Be Abandoned.—“ The Elmira Reformatory 
was established to enforce and illustrate a ‘system.’ 

“According to Brockway’s testimony the keynote, as it were, 
of the system is the personal influence of the Superintendent. 
But Brockway has also testified that this influence can be brought 
to bear only where the number of inmates is small. He fixes 
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upon 300 as the limit, and the ‘penologists’ agree with him. 
The Elmira Reformatory contains 1,200 or 1,400 inmates. It 
is clear, therefore, that the supposed benefits of the ‘system’ can- 
not be realized at Elmira; in short, that the system is a failure 
there. Indeed, the excessive number of the inmates there has 
been urged in excuse for the barbarities of Brockway. It has 
been said that he must resort to the paddle, because the personal 
influence which the system is designed to make effective cannot 
be brought to bear among so many. In other words, he has been 
obliged by numbers to abandon the system for the sake of which 
alone the Reformatory is maintained. 

“Now come Brockway’s newspaper apologists, explaining that 
it is impossible to reduce numbers by the establishment of other 
reformatories, because it is impossible to find other men than 
Brockway who can be trusted to apply his system. 

“In brief, then, the system is one which only one man can 
make effective, and he only when the inmates do not exceed 300, 
while there are 1, 200 or 1,400 to be dealt with now, and the num- 
ber is constantly growing. 

“Apparently, therefore, we must abandon the system. We 
haven't Brockways enough to operate it. It isadismal and cruel 
failure at Elmira, because there are too many inmates there. We 
cannot lessen the number by establishing other reformatories, 
because nobody in the world except Brockway is capable of ad- 
ministering the system. 

“Precisely how much, then, is the system worth? And espe- 
cially is it worth while to go on maintaining a torture-house under 
pretense or applying the system when its application is admittedly 
impossible ?” 


What impartial papers think of the significance of the facts 
disclosed by the investigation, may be seen from the following 
selections : 


“Some interesting information that may lead to a better under- 
standing of Brockway’s case has leaked out. In the first five 
years of his incumbency the ‘paddlings’ (whippings) were ten in 
number. Inthe last five years they were 2,578, and about twenty 
thousand blows were struck. The figures indicate the progress 
of Brockway’s brutality. They seem to show how violently 
atavism, or some equally fruitful cause, working on a degenerate 
nature, has produced an excess of brutality that cannot be thought 
consistent with sanity. The unlimited power over the person 
which society, in the folly of bogus altruism, gives to wardens of 
penal institutions has bred similar cases before, but none that we 
know of in which the hereditary instinct to torture the defenseless 
has assumed such violent shape as in Brockway’s case.”— 7he 
Post, Chicago. 


“There were 681 cases of ‘paddling’ in the year 1893 at Elmira, 
and the punishment was almost always inflicted by the General 
Superintendent himself. The same year the number of prisoners 
was 1,409. Perhaps Mr. C. D. Warner and Mr. F. B. Sanborn, 
who are so loud in their praises of the Elmira system, regard 
‘paddling’ as a healthy institution, excellent for the system, an 
aid to circulation, an excellent substitute for breakfast oatmeal 
or a morning draught of Lithia water.”—7he Journal, Boston. 


“The reputation of the Elmira Reformatory has declined, and 
the hopes of many who believed they saw in the ‘Elmira System’ 
a means of the reformation rather than the mere punishment of 
criminals, especially the young in crime, have been disap- 
pointed.”"— Zhe Star, Kansas City. 


“It is a fact that the finding of the State Board of Charities 
adverse to Mr. Brockway was based principally on the testimony 
of himself and his friends in. the institution and the official 
records. Obviously, such testimony is not to be impeached by 
proving that other witnesses are unworthy of belief. In order to 
obtain the views and opinions of acompetent critic whose original 
bias was in favor of Mr. Brockway, we have asked Mrs. Lowell, 
an ex-member of the State Board, to answer certain questions 
which, as we conceive, embrace the gist of the controversy. . . . 
Mrs. Lowell considers the finding of the State Board correct and 
unavoidable. She finds some excuse for Mr. Brockway in the 
overcrowding of the institution and in the usual bad effect of 
arbitrary power on its possessors. Beyond this she sees no pos- 
sible alleviation of the terms of the State Board’s report of the 
16th of March last.”— The Evening Post, New York. 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF ARMY REDISTRIBUTION. 


A RECENT order of the Secretary of War, doing away with 

several army posts and concentrating the army about the 
larger cities of the country, has caused considerable comment. 
Various views are advanced with reference to the true significance 
of the order. We make room for 7he Omaha Bee's editorial on 


the subject. It says: 


“It was freely predicted in certain quarters at the time that 
Federal troops were called out to suppress rioting during the 
Chicago strike, and to prevent the threatened interruption of 
inter-State commerce, that it would not be long before a redis- 
tribution of the army would be made, with a special view to 
future service of this character. There was at that time a loud 
call on the part of the railroad managers and those in sympathy 
with them for the permanent location of soldiers at the junction 
points of the great railroads, where they could be most useful in 
the event of further trouble with the employees. The latest 
orders given, under direction of the Secretary of War, for the 
concentration of the army so far as possible in or near the larger 
cities of the country are apparently a verification of these predic- 
tions. But itis apparent only. It is difficult to believe that the 
Secretary of War would ground his policy upon a theory which 
would so tend to subvert government by civil authority. Such 
a purpose would be consistent only with the theory that the civil 
authorities are notoriously unable to perform the duties reasona- 
bly to be expected of them, and that they anticipate calling upon 
the military for assistance at frequent and regular intervals. The 
theory would, moreover, indicate that the Government proposes 
to enact no legislation to prevent the recurrence of labor troubles 
similar to those of this Summer—that the only remedy promised is 
the strong arm of the soldier. Congress and the Administration 
cannot well entirely overlook the recent great strike, and refuse to 
devise measures that will remove the root of the evil. 

“Nor is it necessary to explain the new movement of the troops 
solely on this ground. There has been constant complaint on the 
part of the people of the South and East that the massing of the 
army on the Western frontier left them with too little protection 
against the emergencies of domestic violence and foreign inva- 
sion. The economic advantage, too, which goes with the loca- 
tion of the troops in the way of supplies consumed by them and 
their individual expenditures in various directions has been re- 
garded as accruing unequally to different sections of the country, 
and has been the cause of no little dissatisfaction. Above all, the 
efficiency of the army itself is weakened by the necessity of scat- 
tering it in small detachments in so many different garrisons and 
the expense of maintaining the troops greatly increased. These 
were doubtless the principal points considered by the Department 
in arriving at its conclusion to make the forthcoming changes.” 





REPUBLICAN STANDARD-BEARERS IN NEW 
YORK. 


HE Republican State Convention at Saratoga last week 
nominated Mr. Levi P. Morton, ex-Vice-President, for 
Governor of New York, and C. T. Saxton, author of the New 
The plat- 
form denounces the Democratic Tariff and Income-Tax, but does 


York Reform Ballot-Law, for Lieutenant-Governor. 


not define the attitude of the Republicans toward the questions. 
Free coinage of silver is opposed unless an international agree- 
ment is reached, and arbitration of labor disputes is vaguely 
favored. The Republicans are not enthusiastic over the nomina- 
tions, Mr. Morton being the candidate of ex-Senator Platt, who is 
regarded as the Republican ‘‘boss” of New York. The Demo- 
crats believe that by united action they can defeat the Republican 
ticket, and Governor Flower withdrew from the field in order to 
leave the Democrats free to make a nomination commanding the 
support of the entire Democratic Party and the independent vote. 

We append some Press comments on the Republican nomina- 
tion. 

The Tribune (Rep.), New York: “Mr. Morton possesses many 
elements of strength which nobody has ever thought of deprecia- 
ting, and least of all the sagacious Democrats who will have to 
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lead a hope which they themselves pronounce forlorn. He has 
long been privately concerned in the administration of great 
affairs, he has had varied experience in public life, has served his 
fellow-citizens faithfully and acceptably at home and abroad, is 
universally esteemed for his unblemished character, and has es- 
tablished a general conviction of his ability to fill the high office 
for which he has been named with credit to himself and advan- 
tage to the State.” 

The World (Dem.), New York, says: “Boss Platt has nomi- 
nated Levi P. Morton’s barrel for Governor of New York. The 
nomination is made in the name of the Republican Party, but 
without consulting that party or considering its will. No ques- 
tion of the popular will has entered into Platt’s calculations. No 
question of fitness on the part of the candidate has found lodg- 
ment in his mind. He has chosen the wealthiest candidate and 
the one most willing to part with his wealth, with small regard 
to any other circumstance whatever. The nomination is an in- 
solent challenge to the people of the State. It forces the issue of 
plutocracy and boss rule. It assumes that money can purchase 
office in this State, and that the will of one man, if that man bea 
boss, is superior to that of any party and superior even to that of 
the people.” 

The Evening Post (Ind.), New York, says: “The nomination 
of Mr. Morton gives the Democrats a chance of victory. So long 
as they believed their party to be without such a chance, the 
Democratic managers were willing that the Governor should run 
again; but so soon as Morton’s nomination was certain, they 
realized that the outlook had changed so much for the better that 
with a strong candidate they had a chance of saving themselves 
from defeat. That they have some reason for taking this view 
cannot be denied. Mr. Morton takes the field simply as Boss 
Platt’s candidate, and if he should be elected, he will go into 
office as Platt’s man.” 

The Sun (Dem.), New York, says: “Some unsophisticated or 
malignant individuals are seriously proposing to make this year 
what is called an ‘anti-money-bag’ contest under Democratic 
Party colors in New York because Mr. Morton, the Republican 
candidate for Governor, is rich. It is said that he is to be op- 
posed as a ‘millionaire candidate.’ The possession and 
lawful enjoyment of wealth is not a crime under the Constitution 
of the State or of the Nation.” 


PROF. RICHARD T. ELY’S EXONERATION. 


HE Investigating Committee appointed by the Regents of the 
University of Wisconsin submitted its report last week on 
the charges of Anarchistic teaching and immoral conduct brought 
against Professor Ely. The Committee unanimously decided 
that there was no truth whatever in the charge that Professor Ely 
had been connected with a strike of printers and had entertained 
a walking-delegate at his house. The charge that Professor Ely 
believes in boycotting is also declared totally unproven. As for 
the charge that Professor Ely’s books and teaching afforded “a 
sort of moral justification for attacks upon life and property,” the 
Committee finds it absolutely false. It says that doubtless in the 
two hundred books and articles written during the past eighteen 
months by the professors and students of the University, some 
opinions were expressed, not only on social economic questions, 
but on other subjects, with which many good people failed to 
agree, but the Committee is mindful of the fact that many of the 
universally accepted doctrines of to-day were denounced as per- 
nicious and visionary but a short time ago, and, therefore, could 
not recommend the dismissal of a teacher even if his opinions 
should be regarded by some as impracticable and visionary. 
The Committee says: 

‘““We feel that we would be unworthy the position we hold if we did not 
believe in progressin all departments of knowledge. In all lines of academ- 
ic investigation it is of the utmost importance that the investigator should 
be absolutely free to follow the indications of truth wherever they may lead. 

‘‘ Whatever may be the limitations which trammel the inquiry in some 
other universities, we believe the great State University of Wisconsin 


should ever encourage that continual and fearless sifting and winnowing 
by which alone the truth can be found.” 


The Committee’s Oversight—Benevolent and Malevolent 
Dreams.—‘ No one is opposed to the discovery and teaching of 
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the truth. But the report provokes comment when it states that 
the members of the Committee ‘could not for a moment think of 
recommending the dismissal of a teacher even if some of his 
opinions may in some quarters be regarded as visionary,’ because 
‘such a course would be equivalent to saying that no professor 
should teach anything which is not accepted by everybody as 
true.’ This is a statement which ignores the very obvious fact 
that what may be termed allowable eccentricity of professorial 
opinion is a matter of direction and degree. Where the eccen- 
tricity attacks the foundation of the State or the structure of soci- 
ety, it cannot be safely allowed as much latitude as if it had to do 
with purely speculative themes. How long would a German 
educational institution supported by the State employ a teacher 
who instructed pupils in Alsace or Lorraine that those provinces 
rightfully belong to France? What practical-minded person any- 
where in the world condemns the Belgian authorities for dismiss- 
ing Reclus, the great geographer, when it was discovered that 
he was inoculating his pupils with the virus of Anarchy? It 
would be folly to exclude from the Faculty of the State University 
every instructor who entertains opinions which are not generally 
received. It would be worse than folly to retain any instructor 
whose instruction is pernicious. The distinction between the 
benevolent and the malevolent among visionary opinions is un- 
happily obscured in the stump speech inserted in the belly of the 
Committee’s report, and the report would have been more com- 
mendable as well as more compact had the stump speech been 
omitted.”"—7he Wesconsin, Milwaukee. 


A Warning Between the Lines.—‘“‘If Professor Ely and the 
other latter-day Economists of the country who write in a similar 
strain are wise, they will also read, between the lines of this vin- 
dication, a quite unmistakable warning. For the fact that Pro- 
fessor Ely's writings were not competent as evidence in this trial 
in no wise controverts the other fact that they are unwisely and 
deleteriously hazy on the subject of meum and tuum. It is high 
time that the tendency of certain collegiate theorists like Professor 
Ely ceased to slur over the focal point of all economics—the ina- 
lienable right of individual ownership. 

“If Professor Ely is just to his University he will give to his 
future writings as clear a ring as that of the verdict which now 
sounds his vindication from more tangible charges.”— 7he /Jour- 
nal, Chicago. 


Professor Ely’s Practice not Immoral.—‘‘The report of the 
Wisconsin University Regents completely exonerating Professor 
Ely was only what the evidence brought out in the investigation 
made inevitable. To sustain his direct and positive charges of 
personal misconduct, which was the only thing really calling for 
an inquiry, Superintendent Wells was able to bring forward no 
testimony worth the name, as the Regents now report. Vindi- 
cated in this essential matter, Professor Ely might well have been 
content without the findings of the Committee in regard to the 
inferences which may be drawn from his writings. . . . Infer- 
ences from teachings may be mistaken, but inferences from such 
conduct as Professor Ely was charged with, apparently by a re- 
sponsible person, are a far more ugly thing. We are glad to 
record the fact that these charges broke down completely, and 
that, whatever may be thought of his doctrines, the Professor's 
practice has been shown to be not that of an enemy of society.”— 
The Evening Post, New York. 


Cheer for All Sincere Humanitarians,—“ Economic heresy has 
not been proved against Prof. Richard T. Ely of the University 
of Wisconsin. He is vindicated at his trial for his sociological 
beliefs, and with this vindication comes cheer for all who have 
the courage of their conviction that in the ethical principle must 
be found the key freeing man from most of the imprisoning 
troubles of this life. Pftofessor Ely has long been an exponent of 
the higher scholarly study of social questions—not unlike that 
carried on at the Plymouth School of Ethics—and his work both 
at Johns Hopkins and at the University of Wisconsin is justified 
in its results. All friends and believers in the growth of true 
humanitarianism of the new school must congratulate Professor 
Ely to-day.”"—7he 7ranscript, Boston. 


The New Economy a Jumble of Pedantry.—“ The charges of 
teaching Anarchism and Socialism preferred by the Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction of Wisconsin against Mr. Richard T. 
Ely, Professor of Political Economy in the University of that 
State, have fallen through. And yet while it probably could 
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not have been shown that he and other teachers, who, like him, 
are pleased to call themselves the New Economists, had openly 
and directly advocated theories which, if carried out, would de- 
stroy the present order of things, yet it can be seen by any 
thoughtful person that they have gone far beyond the boundaries 
which a science like political economy has laid down for them. 
“Political economy, as it used to be taught, laid down and 
explained the relations of man to the subject, which is wealth. 
It did not teach ethics; it was kept quite apart from that subject, 
although it went so far as to show that certain things were waste- 
ful; but it never was polemical nor indulged in essays which were 
pure sentimentalism; its teachings were positive and clear, and 
although they had somewhat narrow limitations, they are ad- 
mitted to-day to have been indisputably true. All now is differ- 
ent. The old order has changed, giving place to the new, and 
instead of its being a scientific system it has been made a science 
of human conduct. There is nothing so high these teachers can- 
not reach, nothing so deep that their plummet-line will not sound 
it. They would remodel humanity and reconstruct society, and 
so we have economists who are single-tax men, Christian Social 
Scientists, Communists,and Socialists, but all of them sentimental, 
not political economists. There is no economic argument ad- 
vanced by them in favor of their theories; there is nothing but an 
elaborately inharmonious, indefinite, and uncertain jumble of 
pedantry and precepts.”"—7he /nguirer, Philadelphia. 





A RUSSIAN VIEW OF THE CAUSE AND CURE 
OF ANARCHY. 


N the foremost organ of the Russian Conservatives, the St. 
Petersburg Russky Viestnik, an anonymous writer dis- 
cusses the Anarchist movement in Europe and presents views 
which have certainly the merit of originality and boldness. The 
writer does not speak for himself merely, but voices the opinions 
of the whole party which has for years waged war upon the lib- 
eral and democratic movementin Russia. We translate the most 
significant passages of the article: 


“All friends of freedom’ and of ‘progress’ have been deplor- 
ing and denouncing the deeds of the French dynamiters. In the 
name of different particular ‘freedoms,’ propaganda by deed has 
been bitterly assailed as reactionary. But the Anarchists care 
nothing about these ‘freedoms,’ since they dream about that aé- 
solute liberty which will do away with the governmental obsta- 
cles to that very ‘progress’ which is so dear to the liberals, radi- 
cals, and Socialists. , 

“The Anarchists, in common with the other miscellaneous 
‘advanced’ parties, believe that progress can be achieved by 
means of various social or governmental ‘reformers:’ now it is 
this blind faith in the realization of the impossible which estab- 
lishes the community between the Anarchists and the liberals of 
all kinds,—a community which neither the contemptuous treat- 
ment of their less courageous co-believers, nor the emphatic dis- 
claimers by the liberals of all responsibility for the acts of their 
more considerate and determined co-workers, can destroy or dis- 
guise. The difference between the Anarchists and the liberals is 
not doctrinal, but temperamental. Do not the Clémenceau radi- 
cals, who curse the murderer of Carnot, bless the memory of the 
murderers of the equally good-natured and innocent Louis XVI. ? 
Between these two murders, separated by a century, there is an 
intimate connection. 

“The triumph of the democratic principle at the time of the 
great French Revolution was pregnant with fatal consequences 
and precipitated a struggle in Europe which will not be termi- 
natedin onecentury. To proclaim the ‘rule of the people,’ which 
the majority is supposed to represent at the ballot-box, was to 
assure the supremacy of the ‘third estate,’ which was numerically 
stronger than the other and higher estates; now this same prin- 
ciple makes the success of the ‘fourth estate’ inevitable, since it is 
numerically stronger than the dourgeozsze. It was in 1848 that 
the working social democracy announced its purpose of retiring 
the dourgeo’s democracy. The struggle will be a long and hard 
one, but ultimately victory must come to the stronger side, which 
is Socialism, since it has that ‘majority’ which constitutes the 
alpha and omega of the democratic principle. 

“What is the essence of democracy? The idea of the absolute 
tule of Parliament. Parliament, elected by the majority, is sup- 
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posed to represent the people, and it has the power to decide 
everything. The absurdity of this principle is apparent the mo 
ment we reflect that in every country the wise and intelligent are 
in the minority, and that a rational settlement of any great ques- 
tion by the majority, which contains the unwise and ignorant, is 
highly improbable. Yet democracy rests on this absurd princi- 
ple, which violates common sense much more plainly than the 
doctrine of Papal infallibility. To maintain the infallibility of 
the majority is a naked, bold absurdity.” ; 


The writer next takes up the question, whether the Anarchists, 
who, in his view, carry to a logical conclusion the ideas of the 
social democracy and of the whole labor movement, are really 
hindering the progress of their own cause by their policy of terror 
and assassination. He is bold enough to defend them against 
this charge. He says: 


“When the Anarchists selected Carnot as their victim, they 
were guilty of no ‘absurdity ;’ they saw in Carnot what Michelet 
calls the ‘symbolic war ;’ he was to them the personification of 
that dourgeorzs democracy upon which they have declared eternal 
war. That such a man should fall in the fight is not strange, 
therefore. 

“But perhaps the act was absurd because it was certain to pro- 
voke reprisals and strengthen the hold of the Government instead 
of weakening it? No, this is only a superficial view. The An- 
archists know well that in constitutional governments the power 
is not in the hands of the Government, but in those of Parlia- 
ment, and that nothing proceeding from Parliament can possibly 
be permanent or vigorous.” 


Finally, the writer presents us with his solution of the An- 
archist problem, as follows: 


“To fight Anarchy successfully, it is necessary to declare mer- 
ciless war not only upon the Anarchists, but upon all forms of 
Socialism. Socialistic propaganda must be suppressed, and an 
end put to all agitation of labor and social questions. Labor 
unions, meetings, and strikes must be absolutely prohibited; 
Socialist literature must be suppressed, together with any and all 
means of agitation. This is the only remedy, if it is not already 
too late. But Parliamentary governments will never have the 
courage to resort to this measure; only governments not re- 
strained by constitutional fictions can deal with Anarchists, and 
western Europe has no such government. Bourgeois Parlia- 
mentarism, professing a belief in ‘freedom of speech,’ ‘free press,” 
and ‘free assembly,’ cannot logically deprive its enemies of the 
same freedoms. The governments of Europe must unite and 
inaugurate a general campaign against Anarchy without the in- 
terference of any Parliaments, and this war must be continued 
until the victory over Socialism is complete and final. Unfortu- 
nately the governments of Europe will never dare to use this 
means of self-defense. Apparently, western Europe cannot avert 
the coming storm. " 





RESULTS OF THE IRRIGATION CONGRESS. 


HE most important question before the Irrigation Congress 
recently in session at Denver was the cession of the arid 

lands to the States by the National Government. A report fa- 
voring such cession was, however, voted down, and a majority 
report was adopted which evades this question. The resolutions 
embodying the recommendations of the Congress are as follows: 


Repeal of d. sert land laws. 

To withdraw from settlement all lands except mineral, for which water is 
not accessible. 

States to be permitted to select reclamation lands as security basis for 
irrigation works, title to remain in the Federal Government unt 1 it passes 
from the State to the actual settler in forty-acre homesteads. 

States to make hydrographic divisions of such lands. 

States to have proper irrigation departments; a national irrigation com- 
mittee to be created. The Territories to receive a million-acre bounty pro- 
vided for arid States by the Carey Law. 

International commissions to settle stream and water questions between 
the United States, Mexico, and Canada. 

State legislation is recommended to unify irrigation and water adminis- 
tration; State conventions to discuss the million-acre State grants and their 
proper use are proposed. 


The Carey Law referred to provides for the cession of 1,000, - 
ooo acres of arid lands to each of the States interested, on condi- 
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tion that the farms derived therefrom shall not exceed 160 acres. 
This law is thought to give the States enough land to begin with, 
and the Congress decided against further agitation for the cession 
of all the arid land to the States. 


A Tool of Land Grabbers.—‘“It may now be said in all fair- 
ness and candor that the results of the Congress are disappoint- 
ing, and that the spirit which moves its most active promoters is 
antagonistic to the best interests of the arid region. 

“It is so evident that the single object of the Congress is to ob- 
tain the cession of the arid lands to the States that the fact need 
hardly be asserted. That resolutions to this effect were not 
adopted is due to the active opposition and effective work of Colo- 
nel Hinton, Professor Stanton, Congressman Coffeen of Wyo- 
ming, and others less prominent, but not less determined in their 
opposition to so dangerous a scheme. But cession has not been 
defeated. The monopolistic spirit is tireless; corporations ever 
watch and wait. The cessionists will turn up at Albuquerque a 
year hence as fresh and determined as ever. What they cannot 
win by open fighting they will attempt to gain by strategy. 

“A national irrigation commission is not needed. It would 
be a pliant tool in the hands of the men who are laying far- 
sighted, far-reaching plans to gobble the arid lands and make of 
them vast landed estates with the illy concealed object of turning 
the Western farmer into a tenant or a peon. It would be far bet- 
ter for the trans-Missouri region that these lands never be re- 
claimed than that any such misfortune shall fall upon it. Better 
indeed that irrigation be slowly extended each year or each 
decade on to new lands than that the nation or the State, one or 
both, be used as instruments in the hands of cunning land-jobbers 
and scheming corruptionists to turn the arid and semi-arid region 
over to corporate ownership and control. 

‘Satisfied from acareful observation of the inside workings and 
evident tendencies of the promoters of this National Irrigation 
Congress that it is being used as a tool in the hands of corporate 
land-grabbers—in truth, that it was organized for the sole pur- 
pose of manufacturing public opinion as a lever to be used on 
Congress to force the cession of the arid lands— 7he News is of 
the deliberate opinion that the time has come when the people of 
the trans-Missouri States and Territories where irrigation is prac- 
ticed must either kill this Congress or so transform its purposes 
that it shall cease to be an agent in the hands of corporate power 
for the destruction of public interests and the promotion of a 
landed monopoly.”"— 7he News (Populist), Denver. 


The East Should Oppose National Aid.—‘‘ The object of the 
National Irrigation Convention, which met at Denver on Monday 
with three hundred delegates from seventeen Western States and 
Territories and representatives of the Land Office and Geological 
Survey of the General Government, is not so much to discuss 
scientific methods as it is to have the next Congress commit the 
people of the United States to g national policy of irrigation for 
arid lands of the West, 

“The question is one with which the people of the East should 
familiarize themselves. Should the Congressmen from the East 
and South vote fn favor of extending national aid to the West, 
when there are so many millions of acres of land along the 
Atlantic coast open to settlement and to be had for such low 
prices? The irrigation of Western lands now unproductive by 
the Government will mean more competition for Eastern farmers. 
The markets of the towns and cities are less able than they were 
two years ago to absorb the products of the farms. The prices 
of wool and wheat are so low that both are raised at a loss, and 
there does not seem to be any reason why the National Govern- 
ment should supply water for Western deserts which could not be 
urged with equal force in favor of supplying Eastern lands with 
fertilizers. 

“The hope of the Eastern farmer has been that the home mar- 
ket would catch up with the country’s products and that the sup- 
ply of Western lands to be had for little or nothing would become 
exhausted. This hope will be deferred if vast areas of arid land 
are made productive by national irrigation. The interests of 
most of the people of the country are opposed to the adoption of 
any such national policy.”"— 7he /nguirer (Rep.), Philadelphia. 

The Nation or the State, Not Private Companies.—‘ These 
[arid] lands should be reclaimed, and the privilege of reclaiming 
them should not be left to private corporations, either. The 
General Government should do the work or else it should parcel 
out the lands to the various States, not to be turned over to irri- 
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gation companies, however, but to be irrigated by the State itself. 
And none of these lands which now belong to the public domain 
or which shall hereafter be recovered from the railway monopolies 
which unlawfully and immorally hold them should ever be sold 
or given away. Let the Federal or State Governments build the 
reservoirs and dig the canals and ditches which are to turn these 
desert tracts into productive farms, and let them lease the lands 
in such lots as applicants may require, charging a fair annual 
rental per acre based upon the value of the land. Thus will the 
bonds or other obligations issued to pay the expenses of construct- 
ing the reservoirs, canals, and ditches be speedily redeemed and 
a perpetual income assured the State from the only proper and 
natural source for State revenues, the land itself.” — 7he 7imes 
(Dem.), Chicago. 


Indirect Aid by the National Government.—‘‘The Federal 
Government has often given assistance to various projects for the 
improvement of different sections of thecountry. Sometimes the 
aid has been directly given, and sometimes indirectly. Whether 
the Federal Government will ever assist directly in the construc- 
tion of irrigating canals may be doubted; but it ought to be pos- 
sible for the Nation to surrender to certain States a portion of the 
great tracts that now lie arid and desolate, if the States in turn 
will construct storage reservoirs and viaducts that will prove of 
benefit not only to the ceded tracts, but to other public land ad- 
jacent to those tracts. This method has been followed in dealing 
with the ‘land-grant railroads.’ Or, if the States themselves are 
unwilling to undertake the work, a similar method might be pur- 
sued in dealing with corporations which would construct the 
needed works.”— 7he Advertiser (Rep.), Boston. 


DEATH OF PRESIDENT NUNEZ. 


[ R. RAFAEL NUNEZ, President of the United States of 

Colombia, died at his home in Carthagena on Thursday, 
September 18. He had long been feeble. Dr. Nunez was born 
in 1825. He received his education in the university of his 
native city, Carthagena. He began his political career in 1851, 
when he was elected to Congress from the State of Panama. He 
was prominent in political 
life when, in 1858, the form 
of the Government was 
changed into a confedera- 
tion of eight States, under 
the name of Confederation 
Grenadina. From 1855 to 
1857 he was Secretary of 
the Treasury under Mella- 
rino, and held the same 
office under Mosquera in 
1862 and 1863. He was a 
member of the convention 
at Rio Negro, which 
formed the new Constitu- 
tion of the country. He 
came to New York in 1863, 
and became chief editor of 
El Continental. He was 
a warm advocate of the 
Union during the Civil 
War. In 1875, the Liberal 
Party made him its candi- 
date for the Presidency, but he was defeated. In the year 
1879, he was again a candidate, and obtained the office. He in- 
troduced some important reforms during his first term, and was 
again elected in 1883 by a large majority. In 1885, the rebellion 
occurred, in which five of the States attempted to overthrow the 
Government, and the defeat of the insurgents led to the adoption 
of a new Constitution by a convention of delegates, under which 
a centralized Government was formed and the States were reduced 
to Departments. The President’s term of office was extended to 
six years. The rebellion caused President Nunez to change his 
liberal policy and to adopt stringent measures against the Press. 
Since 1887 his health was poor, and the duties of the office were 
assumed by the Vice-President, although President Nunez was 
reelected, for the fourth time, in 1891. Dr. Nunez was regarded 
as a brilliant writer. He is the author of some volumes of poetry 
and of prose. 
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IS THE REFERENDUM PRACTICABLE IN THE 
UNITED STATES? 


HE movement in favor of direct legislation by the people 
through the Referendum—the Swiss system of submitting 
all important measures to a popular vote for adoption or rejec- 
tion—has been gaining ground in the United States. In New 
Jersey (where a most successful convention was recently held by 
the advocates of the Referendum) and Massachusetts the move- 
ment is especially active and strong. Both of the “great par- 
ties” in Massachusetts have indorsed the principle in their State 
platforms. In view of these facts, the argument of Zhe New 
York Nation against the feasibility ot the scheme in the United 
States is interesting and calculated to attract attention. Zhe 
Nation says editorially : 


The People not Anxious to Legislate.—‘‘It is a noteworthy 
fact that in all the arguments advanced in favor of the system it 
seems to be taken tor granted that, if any question were sub- 
mitted to popular vote, every voter would express his opinion 
upon it. It has been urged that the State would be benefited by 
having important laws ratified by the people before they should 
become operative, and a great deal is said as to the advantages 
of finding out just how the people feel about them. For the ad- 
vocates of the Referendum always talk as though it were certain 
that every voter would seize any opportunity to express his 
opinion. 

“Since the Massachusetts Legislature adjourned, the people of 
that State have been given an object-lesson in the working of the 
Referendum. For years the city of Boston has been discussing 
the matter of rapid transit. It has become the burning local 
question. The newspapers have discussed it at great length. 
It has been repeatedly before the City Council and the Legisla- 
ture. All sorts of schemes have been proposed from time to 
time. Finally, what is known as the Meigs plan was indorsed 
by the Legislature, upon the condition that it should be approved 
by the people. A special election was called for the sole purpose 
of deciding the question. There was an animated canvass, and 
according to the theory of the Referendum, there ought to have 
been a great outpouring of the people to improve the opportunity 
thus afforded to decide a most important issue. In point of fact, 
the total vote was much less than half the poll in the last election 
for Governor—not quite 30,000, against over 70,000 last November. 

“The 29,704 men who took the trouble to go to the polls were 
divided pretty evenly in opinion, 15,542 voting yes and 14,162 no. 
An important question of public policy was thus decided by the 
votes of less than a quarter of the men who turn out in an ordi- 
nary State election like last year’s. Worse still, there is great 
reason to doubt whether a large proportion of those who voted 
either way had a clear understanding of the matter. Zhe Boston 
Herald heard of two cases where the voters supposed that they 
were recording their views on the license question, and voted 
yes because they favored the sale of liquor! When one paper 
accidentally learns of two such cases, there is every reason to 
suppose that hundreds of votes were cast quite as ignorantly. 

“There was nothing exceptional about this Boston experience. 
Two amendments to the Constitution were submitted to the peo- 
ple at the recent State election in Alabama. One proposed to 
allow the city of Birmingham to increase her tax-rate, which is 
necessary for her prosperity. The other proposed to allow any 
city or school district to vote a tax of one-fourth of one per cent. 
for educational purposes, to supplement the fund raised by State 
taxation. There was no serious opposition to either amendment, 
bt both failed. They died of sheer neglect. The Constitution 
requires that a majority of the voters who go to the polls shall 
vote in the affirmative to carry an amendment, and most men 
were so much interested in the contest between Oates and Kolb 
that they did not vote either way on either of the amendments, 
the total yeas and nays not reaching half the total vote for Gov- 
ernor. The election thus failed to cast any light upon the ques- 
tion whether the proposed changes met with the favor of the 
people. 

“Almost every vote on a Constitutional amendment in this 
State has been a proof of popular indifference. In 1869, on an 
amendment providing for equal assessment and taxation, 462,072 
votes were cast (for and against), while for the head of the State 
ticket (Secretary of State) a total of 641,707 votes was cast. In 
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1876, the people voted on two of the most important Constitutional 
amendments ever submitted to them, those placing the canals and 
State prisons under single heads instead of the expensive com- 
missions. The total vote of the State for President that year 
was 1,015,502. The total vote on the public-works amendment 
was 614,985, and on the prisons amendment 611,184. 

“The same thing has happened over and over again in other 
States. itis the rule in many commonwealths that an amend- 
ment must receive the affirmative votes of a majority of the 
voters to carry it, and it is a common thing to have propositions 
fail to which there is no serious opposition, because those who 
really favor the suggested change do not care enough about it to 
take trouble to express their opinion. 

“The advocates of the Referendum have been arguing the mat- 
ter as though it were only a question of theory. They say 
‘Consult the people freely. They will be glad to record their 
opinion, and we shall find out just what they think.’ This would 
be well enough if the matter had never been tried. But it has 
been tried, repeatedly and thoroughly, in different parts of the 
country. Experience has shown that it is the hardest thing in 
the world to get voters to express themselves on any issue except 
that of candidates for office. If other propositions are submitted 
at the regular election, most men who go to the polls will pay no 
attention to them. If they are submitted at a special election, 
the majority will not go to the polls; and a good many of those 
who do go will not know what they are voting for. In either 
case the Referendum breaks down utterly.” 


NOTES. 


THE BOSTON GARMENT-WORKERS' STRIKE.—Encouraged by the success 
of the New York strikers, the garment-workers of Boston ordered a strike 
last week for a nine-hour day, the abolition of the “ piece”’ system, and an 
increase of wages. About 3,500 men are involved. The strikers have 
several minor grievances which they also expectto do away with. Thus 
they have been compelled to pay a certain amount each week for shop-rent 
and power, and they denounce this as a gross imposition. The contractors 
recognize the justice of the strikers’ demands, and everything depends on 
the attitude of the manufacturers. 

THE ANTI-TAMMANY COMMITTEE IN NEW YORK.—A Citizens’ Commit- 
tee of Seventy has been organized in New York to defeat Tammany Hall 
candidates in the next municipal elections. All anti-Tammany organiza- 
tions and independent voters of all parties are invited by the committee to 
cooperate with it. 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


“THE Republicans of the State, in submitting to the rule of Boss Platt, 
are about as enthusiastic and harmonious as a boy when he has to suffer 
with a boil on his neck.’’—7he Commercial, Buffalo. 


“MR. PLATT took the Republican Party of New York State out of his 


right-hand trousers’ pocket, 
Rove TO toyed with it a little while, and 
Swe (VPusiness MEN: 
OMMCL OF Tht Dow's TRY To Do ant} 
DANY ALrT BUSINESS TLL |} 


then put it safely back again.” 
CALAMITY How, 
ed 








—The Globe, Boston. 





“EITHER that fight at Ping- 
Yang did amount to something 
or the Japanese press-agent 
transcends in fecundity of im- 
agination even his American 
brother.” The Commercial 
Advertiser, New York. 

“THE principal function of 
f/f a Democratic convention this 
year is to mark the places 
where the deadly blight of 
treason has blasted the coun- 
sels of the brave in their hour 
of night.”—Zhe 7ribune, New 
York. 

“THE announcement that 
Madeline Pollard will not go 
on the stage after all adds to 
the satisfaction which will be 
felt over the retirement of 
Colonel Breckinridge.’’—7%e 
Star, Washington. 


THE CALAMITY EDITOR'S VICTIM. 


Martyr-Business-Man howling to please 
the Republican editor.—Chicago Herald. 
“THE most reliable plank in 
a party platform is a general disposition of the leading members of the 
party to plank down their money for the cause.” —7he Transcript, Boston. 


“THE melancholy days are come 
When men for office seek, 
And jimcrow statesmen mount the stump 
And speak and speak and speak.”’ 
—The Journal, Kansas City. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


ROBERT BURNS A GREAT MORAL TEACHER. 
ATHANIEL HAWTHORNE’S remark that Burns’ sur- 
roundings were degrading has been remembered by those 
who would find only the immoral in the Scotch poet, but they 
have overlooked the fact that Hawthorne believed that it was 
“heroic merit” on the part of Burns that he was no worse aman, 
amid the “squalid hindrances” of his life. This is the keynote 
of D. F. Hannigan’s article in The Westminster Review, Sep- 
tember. But Mr. Hannigan goes farther than this. He insists 
that Burns, notwithstanding his shortcomings, was a true man, 
and a great moral teacher. 
He says: 


“er 


Though nearly a century has elapsed since his death, his 
brave verses ring to-day, just as they did when he wrote them, 
with that music which is ‘the gladness of the world.’ He taught 
ihe lesson of the essential equality of all men, and he made 





ROBERT BURNS. 


worldlings realize how empty rank and wealth are, compared with 
the dignity of manhood. He advocated the cause of ‘honest 
poverty,’ and emphasized the fact that without a manly heart ‘no 
man was worth regarding.’ The age he lived was callous and 
artificial. His poetry fell upon a hard and ungrateful soil like 
fresh rain from heaven, and it is difficult to overestimate the ser- 
vices done by Burns in humanizing the English mind and char- 
acter. 

“The real literary value of his works has been ignored by per- 
sons who regard all literature from a purely esthetic standpoint. 
In Burns we have an imaginative humorist, an inspired lyrist as 
great in his gifts of song as Shakespeare is in dramatic genius. 
To write a poem like ‘Tam o’ Shanter’ demanded a union of 
human sympathy and daring grasp of the weird and the super- 
natural, such as are rarely found combined in a single intellect. 

“There are passages in this work which would do credit to 
3yron or Shelley. The description of pleasure— 

“* Like the snowfall in the river, 
A moment white—then melts forever’ 
is exquisitely beautiful. 

“Burns loved Earth and her children. In woman he saw noth- 
ing better or more gracious than her womanhood. In all men he 
recognized brothers. Such was his grand andsimplecreed. His 
heart embraced all humanity, and for that reason we should for- 
give him everything, and embalm his memory in our affections. 

“The love of Nature in Burns had init nothing transcendental, 
like the philosophy of Wordsworth. Probably the Scottish poet 
would have found it hard to understand the ‘Ode on Intimations 


of Immortality.” To him Nature was a mother whom he clung 
to with all the passionate devotion of a wayward but affectionate 
child. The daisy—that ‘wee modest crimson-tipped flower’- 
was in his eyes as much an object of worship and admiration as 
the rose or the lily. A field-mouse, which he had disturbed in its 
hiding-place with the plow, was enough to excite his pity. The 
man’s whole nature was an inexhaustible well of sympathy. In- 
deed, he owed much of his life’s sorrows to his natural tenderness 
of heart and extreme susceptibility. No poet has so vividly con- 
veyed the pangs of unhappy love. Who can read his well-known 
lines without a quiver of emotion? 
“ * Ae fond kiss, and then we sever ; 

Ae fareweel, and then forever ; 

Had we never loved sae kindly, 

Had we never loved sae blindly, 

Never met or never parted, 

We had ne’er been broken-hearted.’ 
And what a depth of true feeling there is in ‘Highland Mary.’ 
Other poets have soared into higher regions where pure imagina- 
tion reigns unfettered by the laws of matter. But Burns speaks 
to ‘the general heart of men,’ and the intensely human character 
of his genius insures immortality for his lyrics, which move 
thousands to tears or to laughter by their simple and spontaneous 
expression of the deepest emotion. 

“The philosophy of Burns is based on a principle which has 
swayed the greatest minds—the worthlessness of social distinc- 
tions, the insufficiency of riches to confer happiness on mankind, 
the blessings of independence and contentment. In the conclu- 
ding lines of ‘My Father as a Farmer’ the idea is most felicitously 
expressed : 

***All you who follow wealth and power, with unremitting ardour, O, 

The more in this you look for bliss, you have your view the farther, O: 

Had you the wealth Potosi boasts, or nations to adore you, O, 

A cheerful, honest-hearted clown I will prefer befor’ you, O.’ 


‘“‘A somewhat similar doctrine has been preached in some of 
Tennyson’s poems, for instance in ‘Lady Clara Vere de Vere,’ 
but his verses have an artificial ring, in spite of their perfection 
of form, when compared with Burns’s ‘unpremeditated lay.’ In- 
deed, the greatness of the singer whom Scotland honors as her 
national poet is that, like Shelley’s ‘Skylark,’ like» Keats’ 
‘Nightingale,’ he is himself a part of Nature. The birds sing 
because they must; and so does Burns. 

‘““We cannot judge him harshly who felt so kindly toward even 
the meanest animals—nay, who pitied even the Devil! Howcan 
we subject such a man to the strictures of a rigid moral code? 
We find him freely acknowledging his delinquencies and mourn- 
ing not only for his own sins, but for those of all his fellow mor 
tals. To the Puritans of every age he has thrown down the 
gauntlet, and ‘let him who is without sin take up the first stone 
His words in which the noblest lesson of charity is taught are 
more poignant, more eloquent, than any sermon: 

“*Then gently scan your brother Man, 
Still gentler sister Woman; 
Though they may gang a-kennin’ wrang, 
To step aside is human: 
One thing must still be greatly dark, 
The moving Why they do it; 
And just as lamely can ye mark 
How far perhaps they rue it. 
“* Who made the heart, ’tis He alone 
Decidedly can try us. 
He knows each chord—its various tone, 
Each spring—its various bias; 
Then at the balance let's be mute, 
We never can adjust it; 
What's done we partly may compute, 
But never what’s resisfed.’ 

“Thus we have in Burns a moral teacher whom no fanatics can 
drag down from his lofty pedestal. We forget the shortcomings 
of the man’s life, on account of the nobility of his soul. In the 
true sense, he is a disciple of Christ, and one of the great pioneers 
of humanity. ‘Therefore, we revere his memory, and crown him 
among the immortals.” 


PEGASUS AND THE NYMPHS.— Zhe Bulletin Société des Antiquatres reports 
the find, in the ruins of a Christian chapel at Bou Fisha, of a terra-cotta 
tile, reproducing the subject of the nymphs in attendance on Pegasus. One 
is giving him to drink; a second, crouching, is engaged in cleaning his feet, 
while the third cleans his neck. The site of the scene is the spring Hip- 
pokrene, which Pegasus caused to flow from the rock by a blow from his 
hoof, and this is indicated in the design by a female figure pouring water 
from an urn into the basin from which Pegasus drinks. 


“Sra. 
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IS YALE A RICH MEN’S COLLEGE? 


HERE is a very general impression that, with the growth of 
wealth, the costs of a college course are becoming corre- 
spondingly greater, and that poor boys are, therefore, kept away 
from Yale. The Yale Review undertakes to show that this isa 
wrong impression. It presents figures to show that the expenses 
have not advanced, and that opportunities toearn something have 
not decreased. 

Summarizing a few of the leading figures we find that, accord- 
ing to the catalogue estimate of twenty years ago, the costs 
ranged from $375 to $650. In the catalogue of 1878-79, these fig- 
ures were reduced to $350 and $600, and a third and more liberal 
scale was added, amounting to $1,025. 


“Tt will be seen then,” says the writer, “that while the cata- 
logue has added a third estimate to provide for a more luxurious 
scale of living than was contemplated some years ago, both of 
the first two estimates are lower than they were in 1874. . 

“The following table gives the actual average annual expense 
of a student in Yale College for those years out of the past 
twenty for which figures were obtainable : 


1874, Av. An. Exp...... $1,138 | 1885, Av. An. Exp...... $814 
1875, 3 SEs Sg I,100 | 1886, . ucike gee 
1876, «a hls Dalat.” eae Oh 1,075 | 1887, aide ee ene 928 
1877, Ue Joy ete —— | 1888, sf eee 978 
1878, ts Since ee 983 | 1889, oreeatris Teas 2aret 854 
1879, CN SS 1,092 | 1890, sel eer 1,059 
1880, ieee Pky ot ee 1,032 | 18g, nc) Laie eer 946 
1881, ih ee REE 956 | 1892, salt Gogh ey 77 
1882, 5h 5 Peres 97 1893, BY 1 /cirk: chs Ss 1,077 
1883, ae AM 941 | 1894, Fire p oe woe oe 1,132 
1884, 7h PAS eo 1,054 





“It will thus be seen that, while the tendency of expenses has 
been upward during the past three years, if we take longer 
periods, it has actually been downward. If, for instance, we 
compare the average of the ten years since 1885 with the average 
of the ten years of the preceding decade for which we have fig- 
ures, we find that the average during the decade 1874-84 was 
$1,034, while during the decade just passed it was $952. 

“Turning now from the expenditure account to the means of 
getting an income, we find that the opportunities for assistance 
are greater now than formerly. The number of students in Yale 
College receiving aid from college-funds was as follows: 


Number Total number Per cent. 
aided. of students. aided. 
MIAEMOU NS 20% 13% «vik ns ns wae aes 94 512 18 
IES 0s Fes Vala Keb Ook ek kere 12 612 20 
EDs one Lda pols Wilds 4 Y one ea afi a 252 1,086 23 


“No very full figures are given in the class statistics for earn- 
ings by tutoring and independent work of various kinds. But 
we find the numbers set down as earning some money as follows: 


RUMEN GS Ulers sg suche. ahi g O88 23 aR Apes oes rae 50 
ET ERPS RAED a aaa 36 Gy ARS fa ea oe 50 
DS REN MERIT» a A a 40 INE i Stig. c Nia Wnt Shah ey 01k 60 62 
AR er 30 See ee Pa ee 50 


“In the last class, twelve men were put down as earning all of 
their expenses, and twelve more as earning more than half. It 
is well known that many methods of earning money are available 
for students now which were formerly unknown, and the presence 
of rich men’s sons itself supplies more tutoring, which is the 
most lucrative occupation open to a student. 

“There is no need in this place of explaining how the college 
authorities have gone to work to help the students by establishing 
the college dining-hall, and in other ways. The object is to 
show that a study of the facts controvert what has undoubtedly 
been a general and a very natural impression. In one sense of 
the word, it is certainly more difficult for a poor student to get 
through college than it was fifteen or twenty years ago, for not 
only is the general standard of scholarship higher, but much 
higher relative attainments are required of those who receive aid 
from college funds. But for a student of brains and industry, 
the statistics show that the necessary expenses have not become 
greater, and that moreover, for a poor man, it is much easier to 
earn the means of meeting them.” 
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LITERARY DEGENERATION. 


HERE are many who believe that this is the age of nervous 

diseases. We know that all kinds of nerve-tonics and res- 
toratives for jaded and exhausted nerve-tissues are offered for 
sale; while “brain-food” is in great demand. The literature of 
the day is more or less a reflex of this condition. Very many 
writers, whose books reveal pictures of the disordered impulses of 
a perverted nature, claim that these are faithful representations 
of types of modern life. In Paris, there are schools of Decadents 
and Symbolists, who declare life a failure, and London is fond 
of morbid psychology. Either the age is “neuropathic,” or the 
writers referred to are “away off.” 

Such are, in general, the ideas of Max Nordau, a German phy- 
sician and well-known journalist, for many years a resident of 
Paris. He has lately published two large volumes entitled ‘‘ De- 
generation,” * in which he has collected a large mass of evidence 
bearing upon the nervous diseases of our day, and especially in 
their relation to modern phases of art and literature. Hisconclu- 
sion is that they exemplify and prove degeneration or decrepi- 
tude. The book has produced a great sensation. It at once 
passed through several editions, and is now being translated into 
several European languages. 

We translate portions of the chapter on the ‘“Symbolists,” be- 
cause there is so much in their ideas finding expression in this 
country; and because this ‘“‘symbolistic” degeneracy is regarded 


as one of the signs of the times. M. Nordau says: 


“In the Eighties a number of young men from the ‘Latin 
Quarter’ met in a café on the Quai St. Michel. They met again 
and again, and stayed almost all night, drinking beer, smoking, 
cracking jokes, and poking fun at well-known authors. The 
leaders were Emile Goudeau, Maurice Rolliant, and Edmond 
Harnacourt. They called themselves ‘Hydropaths,’ a word of 
no meaning, in relation to them. At any rate, in the name we 
recognize Decadence and ‘nervous degeneration.’ 

“In 1884 the society left the café and settled in Café /ranco7s /., 
Boulevard St. Michel. Here ‘Symbolism’ arose, and new mem- 
bers like Jean Moreas, Laurent Tailhade, Charles Morice, joined 
the society. The name was changed to ‘ Decadents,’ a nickname 
originally given them by a literary critic, and very soon this was 
again changed, at the instigation of Moreas, to ‘Symbolists.’ 
A small group, however, separated from the original society, and 
retained the name ‘ Decadents.’ 

“These ‘Symbolists’ are characterized by unbounded vanity 
and self-sufficiency ; they are highly emotional; their thinking is 
hazy and disconnected. ‘They suffer from ‘Logorrhea’ or ‘sickly 
talkativeness,’ and are unable to perform any work which requires 
concentration and persistency. Many of them have noschooling ; 
they are all ignorant men and of weak will. They cannot learn 
anything thoroughly because they lack systematic minds. Accord- 
ing to well-known psychological laws, such minds deny the value 
of positive knowledge and proclaim the intuitive faculty supreme. 

“Charles Morice said that these people possess no faith, no 
creed, no philosophy, and no exact knowledge. They use with 
great freedom and evident delight Church terms, and some of 
them make much use of technical terms borrowed from Spencer, 
Mill, Schopenhauer, Comte, and Darwin. 

“Such mental characteristics combined with a weak will make 
aman a tramp and a woman a prostitute. They may talk about 
‘free spirit,’ ‘artistic nature,’ and ‘rise above the drudgery of 
ordinary life,’ but they are ‘degenerate,’ they are in a ‘neuro- 
pathic’ condition, and their place is in the asylum. 

“The ‘Symbolists’ are pious. They have also been called ‘neo- 
Catholics,’ and correctly. They represent, as Eduard Rod con- 
fesses, a reaction on all fields. Melchoir de Vogué argues strongly 
against the modern tendencies, and declares that the Divine has 
been excluded from the modern life. Some persons have, there- 
fore, wrongly thought that the ‘Symbolists’ represented a religous 
revival. Thisthey donot. Their religious notions are only men- 
tal aberrations, and their ‘forms’ mystical and obscure feelings. 

“The ‘Symbolists’ have declared themselves against Science. 
They say that Science has not kept its promises; that it has not 
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given any new insight. The ‘unknowable’ of Spencer, and the 
‘ignorabimus’ of Bois-Reymond are no improvements upon our 
past knowledge. They further declare that Science has robbed 
mankind of its ideals and given no new ones. They say that 
their dislike of modern science has made them Mystics. Only on 
‘the mystical way’ can Truth be attained. The future belongs 
to religion.” 


A PERILOUS ADVENTURE OF FRANCIS 
PARKMAN. 
N The Knickerbocker for 1845, there was a forcible realistic 
sketch by Francis Parkman, entitled ‘‘The Scalp Hunter,” 
the leading incident in which is a piece of mountain-climbing, in 
which the vengeful settler, pursuing his one remaining Indian 
foe, reached a position from which advance or retreat was alike 
impossible. For Parkman’s vivid description of the terrible 
climb he was indebted to a personal experience when a young 
man, which he communicated to Daniel Denison Slade, who now 
records it in 7he New England Magazine, September. The 
story is as follows: 

“It was during our sojourn of several days at Crawford’s Inn, 
then situated in the very Notch of the White Mountains, that one 
day, suddenly and unknown to me, Parkman left early in the 
morning, and did not return until evening. The condition which 
he presented betokened the perilous adventure of the day. His 
clothing was badly torn, his fingers were lacerated, and his legs 
showed injuries which had been caused in almost superhuman 
exertions in the preservation of his life. After walking down the 
Saco Valley as far as the Willey House, he entered upon an ex- 
ploration of the chasm which had been produced by the slide 
which had come down from the Willey Mountain, directly behind 
the cottage, at this time in good preservation. Climbing over 
the vast amount of débrzs, consisting of rocky fragments and 
enormous boulders, brought down at the time when the Willey 
family was swept away, he arrived at the entrance of the defile 
with its precipitous sides. Glancing upward, he determined 
without much forethought to gratify his strong desire to over- 
come such natural obstacles and so to test his physical powers, 
as well as his moral courage. In his diary he says: 

“*T began to climb, and with considerable difficulty and danger 
I surmounted both precipices. I climbed on, but finding that I 
was becoming drenched by the scanty stream, and seeing more- 
over a huge cloud not far up settling slowly toward me, I be- 
thought me of retracing my steps. SoI began to descend the 
ravine, nothing doubting that I should find some means of get- 
ting out before reaching the critical point. But it was impossible, 
and I found myself at the top of the precipice, with no alterna- 
tive but to slide down or to clamber the perpendicular and decay- 
ing walls to the surface of the mountain. The former was certain 
destruction, and the other method was scarcely less dangerous ; 
but it was my only chance, so I braced my nerves and began to 
climb. . . . I had got half-way up, and was clinging to the face 
of the precipice, when the two stones which supported my feet 
loosened and leaped down the ravine. My finger-ends among the 
disintegrated rock were all which sustained me, and they of 
course would have failed, had I not thought on the instant of 
lowering my body gradually, and so diminishing its weight until 
my feet found new supports. I sank the length of my arms, and 
then hung for the time in tolerable safety, with one foot resting 
on a projecting stone. Loosening the hold of one hand, I took 
my large jack-knife from my pocket, opened it with the assist- 
ance of my teeth, and dug with it a hollow among the decayed 
rock, large enough toreceive and support one foot. Then thrust- 
ing the knife as far as possible into the wall to assist my hold, I 
grasped it and the stones with the unoccupied hand, and raised 
my foot to the hollow prepared for it. Thus foot by foot I made 
my ascent, and in ten minutes, as time seemed to me, I seized a 
projecting root at the top and drew myselfup. During the entire 
time of climbing I felt perfectly cool, but when fairly up I con- 
fess I shuddered as I looked down at the gulf I had escaped.’ 

“Although little reference was afterward made to the perils 
which he had undergone, the remembrance of the event was al- 
ways carefully cherished by him, until it had found expression, a 


few years after, in the story [‘The Scalp Hunter’] above men- 
tioned.” 
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THE THEATER IN CHINA. 


HE Russian author Korostovisty, who has lived many years 
in China, tells us that the drama flourished in China ages 
before it was known in Greece; that it is the same to-day that it 
was ages ago; and that Confucius declared that the stage de- 
graded morals and taught a false philosophy of life. The teach- 
ings of Confucius are supposed to be supreme with the Chinese, 
and yet, in spite of the sage’s condemnation of the stage, it has 
been, and remains, a distinguishing feature of Chinese life. We 
are told, however, that the adverse opinion of Confucius, while 
it did not prevent the people from going to the theater, did 
bring odium upon the players, so that they are excluded from 
“good” society, and ranked with the hangman and his assistants. 
From Korostovisty’s article, in the Revues des Revues, we 
translate the following: 


“Only a few large towns have a permanent theater. Most 
managers, playwrights, and actors are ‘on the road’ all their life. 
They even carry their ‘houses’ along withthem. An ‘ambulating 
theater’ consists of a few sticks of bamboo, twine, and a great 
deal of canvas. It seats about two thousand people. 

“High-sounding names are adopted for the troupe, such as 
‘The Happy Society,’ ‘The Glorious Sun,’ etc. Actors and 
actresses who ‘play the parts of emperors or queens’ receive fora 
season of ten months about $80 to $110. Those that ‘play only 
the part of common people’ receive much less. A man whoplays 
a woman’s part receives only half a dollar per night. 

“It is not quite correct to say ‘the play.’ There is really no 
play. Ina Chinese theater there is so much noise that the actors 
are obliged to cry aloud to be heard. 

“The air in the theater is so thick and foul that a European 
can endure it only a few minutes at a time. The entertain- 
ment consists often of ten or twelve pieces, and is continued un- 
interruptedly six to eight hours. 

“A stage is unknown. A few chairs and tables are all the nec- 
essary paraphernalia of a Chinese show. A throne is an ordinary 
chair set on a table, with some piece of stuff thrown over it. A 
mountain is made by throwing some chairs helter-skelter and 
covering them by canvas. 

“If a monologue is too long and an actor gets tired and thirsty, 
he will stop and drink a cup of tea and quietly continue. The 
costumes are brilliant, often of the best silk, and embroidered 
with real gold and silver. 

‘“‘When an actor enters the stage, he first mentions his name 
and place in the play; he then tells what he is going to do and 
what he has done, if he were on the stage before. ‘This is done 
for the convenience of the spectators. 

“The orchestral music consists of ‘noise’ made by drums and 
similar ‘noisy musical instruments.’ 

“Since the time that one of the Tsians emperors took an 
actress to be his mistress, the law prohibits women from appear- 
ing on the stage. 

“Confucius was not quite right in his hatred of the stage; the 
Chinese plays are by no means dangerous to the morals of the 
people. They are tame to excess, and too ridiculous to be taken 
seriously.” 


A Great Russian Editor.—M. Nikolai Yadrintsef, whose sudden 
death at Barnaul, in the Altai Mountains, is just announced, was 
a native of Siberia, and his whole life was devoted to the service 
of that country. It washisearly dream to accomplish the separa- 
tion of Siberia from European Russia, and the establishment of a 
genuinely popular government in the former country. His great 
friend and sympathizer was the eminent explorer Potanin, and 
both men were finally arrested and sent to Archangel in exile. 
When Yadrintsef was permitted to return to Siberia again, he 
had so modified his political activity as actually to obtain a posi- 
tion on the staff of Governor-General Kaznakof, and remained 
there until Kaznakof was replaced. Yadrintsef then went to 


Petersburg and began his literary career. His Siberian articles 


in the newspapers quickly became famous, and were followed 
by many monographs and books on Asiatic Russia. In 1882 he 
founded 7he Eastern Review, a weekly, published first in St. 
Petersburg and afterward in Irkutsk. In 1891-92 he made im- 
portant archeological explorations in Mongolia, and in 1893 he 
visited the Columbian Exhibition. 
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SCHOOL DAYS IN OLD ATHENS. 


HINK of Aristotle recommending arattle! He wrote: “It 
is also very necessary that children should have some 
amusing ermployment: for which purpose the rattle of Archytas 
seems well-contrived, which they give children to play with to 
prevent their breaking those things which are about the house, 
for owing to their youthfulness they cannot sit still.” This 
Archytas was a Pythagorean, and the rattle was a vessel of metal 
or wood with small stones in it. Here we have a “touch of 
nature” which shows the boy of Athens kin to the boy of the 
Nineteenth Century. Prof. S. S. Laurie, University of Edin- 
burgh, contributes a series of papers to The School Review, on 
“The History of Early Education.” The article in the September 
number is devoted to school days in Athens, from which we learn 
, that children’s amusements were substantially the same as those 
of to-day : 


“The ball was a universal plaything. As the children grew 
older there came the hobby-horse, the game with dice (made of 
the knuckle-bones of animals cut into square pieces) , and spinning 
tops both in the house and in the open air. ‘Toys and go-carts 
and ‘mud-pies’ engaged the interest of Athenian children as of 
the children of all European nations. ‘Then followed at a some- 
what more advanced age a game which consisted in throwing 
slantingly into the water small smooth stones and counting how 
many leaps they made before sinking (which we call ‘skimming’ 
or ‘ducks and drakes’), blind man’s buff, trundling hoops, and 
all kinds of games with the ball, walking on stilts, leap-frog, 
kite-flying, see-sawing on logs and swinging, etc., etc. Girls 
had dolls made of wax or clay and painted. Blindman’s buff 
was played thus: The boy with his eyes bandaged moved about 
calling out, ‘I will catch a brazen fly.’ The others answered, ‘ You 
will hunt it, but you won’t catch it’—all the while striking him 
with whips till he managed to catch one of them. . . 

“The mother’s influence practically ceased from the day the 
boy went to school. The want of education among the Athenian 
women precluded their exercising much influence over the boys. 
But during the first seven years the mother and the nurse really 
laid the foundation of the child’s education. Nursery rhymes, 
traditionary stories in which animals played a part, thereafter 
the rich legendary, heroic, and mythical lore of the Hellenic 
races were imparted to the child. A poetic and dramatic cast of 
mind was thus given, to be nourished in future years by the 
school-teaching and by the public drama and civic festivals. 

“The play-time ended with the seventh year. . . . The place 
of the female attendant was now taken by the Paedagogue, who, 
did not impart instruction, but had only a moral oversight of his 
young charge both in and out of the house, and whose task, ac- 
cordingly, it was always to accompany him to the schoolmaster 
(Grammatist) and gymnastic master (Paedotribe). . . . The 
pedagogue had charge of the boy at all times. His business was 
to train him in morality and good manners, and he was granted 
the power of beating him, if necessary. ‘The rules as to the ex- 
ternal bearing of boys in the street and at table were extremely 
strict in Athens no less than in Sparta. Doubtless the view the 
pedagogue took of his duties could not always be very lofty. 
The answer of a pedagogue, who had a high conception of his 
function and was asked what he did, is worth recording: ‘My 
duty is to make the good (beautiful) pleasant to boys.’” 





Catholic Educational Institutions.—‘‘The methods of our 
Catholic schools are our own methods. The Jesuits have their 
methods bequeathed to them from the Sixteenth Century, when 
they captured the whole civilized world by the brilliancy of their 
teachings. The sisterhoods have their methods modeled after 
the constitutions that Peter Fourier drafted for them in the last 
years of that same century. The Christian brotherhoods have 
their methods as laid down by one of the most eminent educa- 
tional geniuses of the Seventeenth Century, blessed John Baptist 
de La Salle. Now, we want the light of day let in upon these 
metheds. We would have them properly understood. We would 
have them examined in their application and in their results. 
We do not fear contact with the State. We would have all our 
teachers hold certificates and diplomas from the State. We 
would rejoice to see the State superintendents of education visit 
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our classes, examine our work, read our text-books, study our 
methods, look carefully into the results we achieve; in a word, 
become familiar with our work. We are not ashamed of results 
or of methods. We do not shirk competition. What we do em- 
phatically object to is that intelligent men should congregate in 
holes and corners and cry down our methods, and sneer at our 
results without having ever given a fair examination to the one 
or the other."—Princzpal John F. Mullany, in Regents’ Bul- 
letin, July. 


Advantages of a Liberal Education.—“It has been shown 
that 39 of the 56 signers of the Declaration of Independence were 
college-bred men, and the percentage of college graduates is 
large in all public positions, as may be seen from the following 
partial list: presidents, 65 per cent.; secretaries of war, 61; 
speakers of the house, 61; secretaries of state, 65; judges of the 
supreme court, 73; members of the senate, 46; members of the 
house, 32; chief justices of the supreme court, &3.”"—Przncipal 
James T, Edwards, in Regents’ Bulletin, July. 


NOTES. 


THE first edition of M. du Maurier’s ‘“Trilby”’ is announced as having 
comprised 35,000 copies. 

SOME one told Pachman, the distinguished but eccentric little Russian 
pianist, that he was generally supposed to be of Hebrew descent. ‘‘Non!” 
said he, proudly, ‘my father was a Cantor at Odessa, but my mother was 
a Turkey; I am a pianist.”’ 


A GIGANTIC musical undertaking has just been set on foot at Mitau, in 
Russia. It is no less than the collection and publication of all the national 
songs of Lithuania. Seeing that there aresaid to be 153,431 of these ballads, 
some idea of the colossal nature of the publication may be formed. 


The London Musical Times, in discussing the question, ‘Is music played 
out?” maintains that the combinations of seven notes of a scale are inex- 
haustible, and affirms that a simple phrase of four notes may take upward 
of 4,000 forms, while a phrase of eight notes may take over 60,000,000 forms ! 
It is a very pretty argument and the calculation is probably correct, but it 
is none the less true that it is no easy matter to write a new tune that shall 
not sound like some other tune. 


MUSICIAN manufactories is what an English journal calls ‘‘ music con- 
servatories.”?’ Who was it—Artemus Ward?—who called vocal schools 
“singing foundries’’? 


‘THE police authorities at Munich order all persons to close the windows 
while playing on pianos. 


ON the Isle of Man a hoard of silver Saxon sceattas have been discovered, 
the coin whence we get the expression, ‘‘to pay one’s scat”’ or tax. They 
belong to the half-century 925-975 A.D., including pennies of Athelstan, 
Edred, Edwy, and Edgar, ‘‘the arch-King”’ of all England. A coin of the 
first-mentioned King reads: ‘‘ Edelstan Re to Bri.” 


MR. JOHN BARTLETT, best known as the compiler of that useful volume, 
“Familiar Quotations,’’ has been engaged for more than twenty years 
upon the Shakespeare Concordance which will shortly be published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co.—indeed it may be regarded as an outgrowth of 
the Shakespeare Phrase-Book, which he brought out in 1881. It will forma 
big volume of nearly 2,000 pages. 


THE new Murillo at the Dresden Gallery, which was bought from a 
famous English private collection for $15,000, shows St. Clara on the leftas 
the center of a group of attendants. On the right are Christ and the 
Virgin, very youthful, lovely faces and figures, moving toward the dying 
Saint. Around them are twelve female figures, six of which seem to be 
portraits of noble virgins at the Spanish Court. The other six are not 
clearly to be seen, and suggest that the right side of the picture represents 
a vision visible only to the eyes of the Saint. It is one of eleven pictures 
made by Murillo for the Monastery of St. Francis in Seville. 


AN English newspaper suggests that Oliver Cromwell was not considered 
worthy of a statue at Westminster until the fact was recently brought out, 
in connection with Lord Rosebery’s exploits on the turf, that the Lord 
Protector was also in his day a patron of horse-races. ‘‘ People remem- 
bered Cromwell as.an unfriendly person with a wart on his face, who 
cared no more for a Prince of Wales than he did for a link-boy; but the 
smell of the turf has introduced that touch of humanity which makesa 
monument possible.”’ It isto be erected next year. 

THE Marquis of Lorne, says 7he American Art Journal, has written the 
literature of a comic opera and found a composer, but his royal mother 
in-law will not let him produce it—at least, she wants to have it passed 
upon privately before it is given to the public, for she is very sensitive to 
ridicule, and for some reason she seems to look for that when Lorne is 
concerned. The Marquis, himself a good and loyal Scot, has selected as 
his composer Hamish McCunn, another Scotchman. If the Queen’s way 
prevails, it will probably be first given at Balmoral. 


A MONUMENT TO BISMARCK.—The amount subscribed in Germany for a 
monument to Bismarck reaches four hundred thousand dollars, and, with 
so much money at its disposal, the committee which has charge has been 
endeavoring to get authorization for an equestrian statiie of the Prince. It 
is, however, forbidden in Berlin to erect equestrian statues of any but 
members of the Royal family, and in such matters the present Emperor is 
very conservative. 
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SCIENCE. 


DEPARTMENT EDITOR, - - - ARTHUR E. BOSTWICK, PH.D. 


ARE WE ALL HYPNOTIZED ? 


NLY a couple of decades or so ago, hypnotic suggestion was 
treated by the medical profession generally as a species of 
imposture. Sentiment on this subject has undergone a complete 
revolution in the interval. The treatment of epileptics in the 
French schools of medicine has afforded abundant proof that 
people of that class, when thrown intoa hypnotic state, have their 
whole mental constitution subordinated to the will of the opera- 
tor. If hc tells them that asafetida is eau de Cologne, they are 
convinced that it is so, and enjoy the odor. What is true in so 
striking a degree of epileptics, is true in a greater or less degree 
of allof us. It is estimated that seventy-five people in a hundred 
are susceptible of being thrown into a hypnotic state; but quite 
apart from this, it has gradually come to be recognized that we 
are all subject to the influence of suggestion, even in our waking 
state, and that to this cause is to be attributed our prejudices, 
our views, and our conduct. In some cases, a multitude appears 
to be subjected to the influences of suggestion more easily than 
an individual. ‘This phase of the subject is treated in great de- 
tail in a recently published German work * by Dr. Stoll, from a 
summary of which in Gaea, Leipzig, October, we translate the 
following : 


“er 


lhe treatment of the phenomena of suggestion among the 
leading races of the Earth occupies the greater portion of Dr. 
Stoll’s work. His attention is first given to the Ural-Altaic peo- 
ple, with whom Shamanism plays so great a réle. The Shamans 
[wizard-priests] are of both sexes, and are generally nervous and 
excitable individuals, some even with a tendency to epilepsy, 
although it would be too much to say that they are in any way 
mentally deranged. By training and the influence of inherited 
traditions, the priests acquire so great a facility in auto-suggestion 
that they can throw themselves into ecstatic convulsions at will. 
Various external accessories, such as the presence of a believing 
public, the beating of magic drums, etc., aid them in producing 
the ecstatic state, in which the typical Siberian Shaman corre- 
sponds precisely to the possessed person of a former age in 
Europe. 

“Professor Stoll says, further, that among the Shaman magi- 
cians there exists the power of producing anesthetic effects by 
suggestion, that is, of lowering the sensibility. It is this which 
enables the magicians to dance with bare feet on live coals, to 
take up handfuls of hot ashes and wash their faces with them, or 
to cut themselves with weapons. 

“But it is admitted, here, that the psychological significance of 
this and similar practices presents no adequate solution of all 
the phenomena; for the spontaneous healing of injuries and 
wounds thus inflicted is physiologically a riddle. 

“* Among the Chinese, there are numerous traces of the practice 
of suggestion: there are, in fact, professional somnambulists 
whose services are often called for by the people. In India, we 
have evidences of the phenomena of suggestion from the most 
remote periods. Of especial interest in this connection are the 
Yogis, who extend back to the Second Century, s.c. The super- 
natural powers with which they claim to be endowed are nothing 
but phenomena of suggestion to which the magician himself, as 
well as his public, is subjected, and which may extend to hypno- 
sis and to deception of the senses. An example of this last sort 
is afforded by Wilson, who describes the performance of a 
3rahmin magician in Madras, who made a crowd of witnesses 
believe that he was sitting on air. Even the Chinese book of 
magic, ‘The 10,000 Tricks,’ gives directions for the performance 
of this trick, which, in common with the Chinese Taovistic magic 
generally, is probably traceable to an Indian source. The ac- 
quisition of supernatural endurance is not confined to the Yogis, 
but extends to people of all castes who have any knowledge of 
magic. The missionary Dubois describes scenes in which two 
rival magicians subject themselves to a test of their power, by 


* Suggestion and Hypnotism in National Psychology,” by Dr. O. Stoll. 
Leipzig, 1894. R. F. Koehler’s Antiquarium. 
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contending which shall pick up a piece of gold, each struggling 
by his magic arts to prevent the other. Dubois regarded the 
whole thing as a comedy, the result of a previous understanding, 
but with our present knowledge of hypnotism the thing is intel- 
ligible, without accepting his incredible conclusion that one of 
these contesting Mantras voluntarily sacrificed his reputation for 
power, for a consideration. The ordinary traveler has rarely an 
opportunity of seeing an exhibition by bona-fide magicians. 

“In connection with India, the author naturally discusses 
Madame Blavatsky and the Theosophists. Unfortunately, the 
evidence before us hardly enables us to say decisively that the 
spiritual heads of the society are open to a charge of conscious 
swindling; but it is certain that the credulity of some of their 
followers has been incredibly abused. Incredibly, we say, be- 
cause many of them are people of respectability, repute, and in- 
telligence, who, in the hope that they would be enabled to pene- 
trate behind the veil, and unravel the mysteries of Nature and 
the world of spirit, have allowed themselves to become the dupes 
of the leaders, and have thus placed themselves on a level with 
the Eskimo, the Australian, and the Samoyede. The only ques- 
tions are, how far Olcott, Sinnett, and others are co-conspirators 
with, or victims of, Madame Blavatsky, and whether she herself 
was an hysteric who was driven to notoriety at any price, or the 
subject of spontaneous hallucination and auto-suggestion. 

“We have no space to follow Stoll in his investigations into 
the phenomena of suggestion among the Hebrews, in Islam, and 
among the aborigines of Africa, Australia, and America, but 
must confine ourselves to a concise notice of his treatment of the 
subject in Western Europe. Here, suggestion takes the form of 
visions, witchcraft, and such like, through all the centuries; con- 
stituting a mass of facts which, until now, were wholly unintel- 
ligible. 

“It is not always easy to define the borderland between the in- 
fluence of suggestion and popular superstition, especially in the 
treatment of disease, but it may be accepted as beyond question 
that apart from suggestion the practice of medicine would never 
have risen to the rank of a distinct profession; while in politics, 
and even in science, the individual judgment is generally abso- 
lutely obscured by the influences of suggestion. We cannot 
emancipate ourselves from its influence. Suggestion is some- 
thing more than an hallucination in hysterical brains evoked by 
experimenting physicians; more than the ecstatic rapture of a 
half-insane religious visionary. It is the strait-jacket of the 
mind, which we all wear, which determines what we do and what 
we leave undone, which warps our judgment concerning truth 
and falsehood, which shapes our views of right and wrong and 
our sentiments of love and hate.” 


IDENTIFICATION OF CRIMINALS. 


HE Habitual Criminal is a species suz generzs. In all civil- 
ized countries his identification is recognized as of first 

class importance to the administration of criminal law. Inevery 
country we find some more or less systematized method for the 
identification of the previously convicted, but as national sys- 
tems vary they are practically valueless for international pur- 
poses. There is, hence, substantial reason for the universal 
adoption of the best system. Edmund R. Spearman, in an article 
in The Nineteenth Century, September, pronounces the Bertillon 
system the best, and strongly recommends its adoption in Eng- 
land. He claims for it the double merit that it is in the highest 
degree scientific in design, and that it requires no scientific abil- 
ity for its operation. The system consists in recording the meas- 
urements of divers bony parts of the human frame; and, in addi- 
tion, the length and width of the right ear, the color of hair and 
eyes, and any scars, moles, or marks on face, hands, or bust. 
With these data, it is claimed that M. Bertillon is able to estab- 
lish the identity of any criminal who has passed through his 


hands. Mr. Spearman writes: 


“The way in which he accomplishes this is ingenious, and 
merits some explanation. He divides each measurement into 
three classes—the large, the medium, and the small. We will 
suppose that he has go,000 sets of measurements before him to 
classify. He commences by the length of the head, selecting that 


— 
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measurement because the skull of the adult never grows, and the 
measurer cannot be deceived, as he might be in taking the full 
height of the body. By this means he is enabled to reduce the 
90,000 into three categories of about 30,000 each. The width of 
the head is treated in the same manner, and the classes are re- 
duced to 10,000 each with broad, medium, or narrow skulls. The 
jength of the middle finger provides another divisor, and further 
reduces each class to 3,300. By the length of the left foot the 
divisions are brought down to about 1,100 each, and the length 
of the forearm reduces them to less than gooeach. ‘The original 
go,ovo has thus been divided into 243 groups, each containing be- 
tween 300 and 4oo. This number is still too large for working 
purposes, and so the 4oo persons are divided into three more 
classes, of about 140 each, according as they are tall, short, or of 
medium height. The length of the little finger will further re- 
duce this to lots of less than 50 each, and, finally, by the color of 
the eyes, of which M. Bertillon distinguishes seven varieties, the 
classes are brought to parcels which should average about 7 each. 
but which in reality vary from 3 to 20, some colors being more 
frequent than others. This completes the particulars used for 
classification, but in order to eliminate even the remotest chance 
of error, there are added the length and width of the right ear— 
which form a valuable indication—the height when sitting, and 
the full stretch of the arms. 

“It must not be presumed that these three or twenty persons, 
who have been carefully weeded out by a process of selection from 
the original g0,000, resemble each other in every particular. 
Their eyes, of course, are of the same color, and there is a possi- 
bility that with some of the persons the little fingers will be of 
the same length; but there the resemblance will generally end, 
or, even if it should continue to exist in the case of some of the 
other measurements, there will invariably come a point at which 
it will stop. This is proved by the experience of the Anthropo- 
metric Bureau, where M. Bertillon and his assistants have found 
that out of nearly half a million persons who have passed 
through their hands, no two individuals were exactly the same 
wm all particulars recorded. Mr. Francis Galton, F.R:S., 
having taken the finger-prints of 2,500 persons, and found a dif- 
ference in every case, deduces from that that the probability of a 
resemblance occurring is about 1 in 64,000,000. By a parity of 
reasoning M. Bertillon might assert that, were the population of 
the world eight times as great as it is, only two persons of that 
vast host would be of exactly the same measurement. 

“It has been clearly demonstrated that the system of M. Ber- 
tillon is invaluable for the identification of criminals who are 
already in custody; but it may be asked, of what use would it be 
to the detective to enable him to apprehend an offender still at 
large? When once he has caught a man, it would show whether 
he is an habitual offender or not, and afford some inference as to 
whether he is likely to have committed the crime with which he 
is charged, but beyond that it would not go. A police officer, 
however ‘active and intelligent’ he may be, cannot mentally gauge 
the length of a man’s head, or middle finger, to a millimeter, and 
arrest him on suspicion; and we are thus brought to the fact that 
our detectives must work on a recollection of faces, whether that 
recollection has been formed in the courtyard of Holloway Prison 
or derived from the albums at Scotland Yard. 

“What is required is a clear, intelligible description of the 
salient features of the man wanted. To meet this requirement 
M. Bertillon has devised his ‘Portrait parlé.’ This name has 
been given to a description, prepared under clearly defined rules, 
easily to be remembered, and of special assistance to the detec- 
tive in his search for, and identification of, acriminal. The par- 
ticulars of the ‘Portrait parlé’ are accurately taken from the pro- 
file photograph and record of measurements. He divides the 
nose, ears, and forehead into three categories—the large, the 
medium, and the small. The outline of the profile of the nose 
forms his starting-point, and this he first divides into three gen- 
eral classes—the ‘concave,’ the ‘rectilinear,’ and the ‘convex.’ 

“A similar division of the noses has also to be made to enable 
him to register the irregular outlines, the ‘wavy concave,’ the 
‘wavy rectilinear,’ and the ‘wavy convex.’ 

“The base line gives three more divisions—the ‘tip-tilted,’ the 
horizontal, and the drooping. 

“M. Bertillon states with reference to the ear that, thanks to 
the projections and depressions with which it abounds, and its 
unchangeableness from birth till death, it is the most important 
factor in the problem of identification.” 


THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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THE SENSE OF HEAT AND COLD. 


NE of the most interesting results of the experimental work 
done by the so-called “new school” of psychologists has 

been the establishment of the fact that we perceive change of 
temperature not by the ordinary nerves of touch, but by a special 
set of temperature-nerves. It has been generally held that there 
are two of these sets, one giving the sensation of heat and the 
other that of cold, the termination of each nerve at the surface of 
the skin—the “end organ,” as it is called—being either a “hot 
spot” or a “cold spot.” The hot spots, according to this view, 
give only sensations of heat, no matter how they are stimulated. 
From a recent “study of the temperature sense” communicated 
by Dr. W. H. Riley to 7he Journal of Nervous and Mental 
Diseases, September, it appears that his experiments favor the 
view that the hot and cold spots are in effect the same, the sensa- 
tion depending on the nature of the stimulus. The illustration 
shows how very unevenly these spots are distributed in various 
parts of the body. It has usually been held that the sensitiveness 
of any part of the body to heat or cold depends directly on the 
density with which the hot or cold spots are packed together 
there. ‘Thus, from the diagram, we should expect the forehead 
to be very sensitive to cold and the abdomen much less so. Dr. 


Riley believes, however, that this is not uniformly the case, many 





The Number of Cold Spots in a Circle Two Centimetres in Diameter in 
each of Seventeen Different Parts of the Body. 1, Forearm outside; 
forearm, inside ; 3, upper arm, outside; 4, upper arm, outside; 5, cheek; 6, 
forehead; 7, chest ; 8, abdomen; 9, thigh, inside; 10, thigh, outside; 11, leg, 
inside; 12, leg, outside; 13, upper part of foot; 14, neck, in front; 15 
upper spine ; 16, lower spine; 17, back of the hand. 


’ 


parts of the body, for instance, where the heat spots are compar- 
atively scanty being more sensitive to heat than others where the 
spots are denser. The position of the spots may easily be deter- 
mined by anyone. Dr. Riley’s method, as described by himself, 
was as follows: 


“A brass rod tapered to a fine point was the instrument used to 
detect the ‘cold spots’ and the ‘hot spots.’ In testing for the 
‘cold spots’ the instrument was cooled by placing it in ice-water ; 
and in testing for ‘hot spots’ the instrument was heated by pla- 
cing it in water at 120° to 140° F. The whole surface within each 
of these different circies [previously marked out] in different 
parts of the body was carefully tested to detect the number of 
‘cold spots’ and the number of ‘hot spots’ in each circle. These 
were marked with ink.” 

The general results of Dr. Riley's experiments are summed up 
by him as follows: 


“There is only one kind of end organ which is capable of stim- 
ulation by ‘heat’ and by ‘cold.’ The temperature end organs are 
not excitable to pressure and electricity. Changes of temperature 
between 5° C. and 60° C. produce sensations of cold or of heat in 
all parts of the body with little or no pain. Temperatures below 
5° C. and above 60° C. cause pain, in addition to sensations of 
cold or heat. This is when the tests are made with test-tubes 
containing water of different temperatures. When the whole 
hand is exposed, pain is caused by a temperature of 10° C. or be- 
low, and by a temperature of 50° C. or above. Between these 
two temperatures, heat and cold are felt, accompanied with little 
orno pain. The sensations of heat, cold, and pain caused by the 
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different temperatures vary in different individuals and in differ- 
ent parts of the body of the same individual. They also depend 
upon the size of the surface stimulated, the period of irritation 
or stimulation, and upon the thickness, the conductivity, and the 
temperature of the skin. 

“The skin is most sensitive to changes of temperature near its 
own zero point. 

“When the whole hand is subjected to varying temperatures, 
changes of 4° F. to 1° F. may be detected near the zero point of 
the thermic apparatus in the skin. 

“The principal reasons that we feel objects that are cold, when 
brought in contact with the skin, quicker than those that are 
warm, is that the skin, being a very poor conductor of heat, ab- 
sorbs heat slowly from an object of a higher temperature than 
itself; while other objects, which are cooler, and which in nearly 
every instance are better conductors of heat than the skin, absorb 
heat quite readily from the skin, and hence a sensation of cold is 
felt at once.” 


REVOLVING PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO. 


oo is a general demand on the part of both artists and 

photographers for studios facing the North, but a studio 
with this aspect, although the best suited for sunny days, is by 
no means desirable on those days in which the Sun is obscured by 
clouds. There are very many such days in the year, and for the 
artist or photographer who wants to work all day and every day, 
and who, on glooniy days, wants all the light he can get, a recent 
invention of M. Dujardin will be regarded as a stroke of genius. 


It is, as shownin the cut, a sort of car-atelier, mounted on rollers, 











REVOLVING PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO. 


and revolving on a railway turn-table, and is described in La 
Nature, Paris, August 11, from which our cut and description 
are taken. The writer, after remarking pn the facility with 
which this car-atelier can be turned to any required exposure, 
observes that, the model being placed in position, all that is 
necessary is to turn the car in search of the most favorable light. 
He adds that this is incontestably more convenient than the al- 
ways difficult task of tempering the light by means of curtains, 
but that it by no means excludes their employment. 


Pygmies in Europe.—Prof. J. Kollman, in a paper read before 
the Anthropological section of the British Association (August 
13) described the recent discovery near Schaffhausen, Switzer- 
land, of a prehistoric settlement in which the remains of two 
races were found side by side. The average stature of one was 
that of the modern Frenchman; that of the other was only about 
three feet six inches. The latter were probably pygmies of the 
European Neolithic period, similar to some living specimens re- 
cently discovered in Sicily and Sardinia. The author regards 
these small types as examples of a distinct variety of mankind, 
now dispersed over the globe. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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HOW WATER BEHAVES WHEN HEATED. 


Benen as water is to all of us, it has many remarkable 

properties which cause men of science to regard it as one 
of the most peculiar substances in nature. There is a very inter- 
esting article on the subject by J. J. Stewart in Anow/edge, Lon- 
don, August, from which we abstract the portion dealing with the 
manner in which water behaves when heated. 


“Take some ice-cold water—that is, water at the temperature 
of o° C. (or 32° on Fahrenheit’s scale)—and gradually heat it up. 
It will be found that, instead of expanding when it grows hotter, 
as nearly all solids and liquids do, it contracts; in other words, 
its density increases as the heat is applied, until its temperature 
rises to4° C. It has now reached the temperature at which its 
density is greatest, and after this it begins to expand like an or- 
dinary substance, slower at first and more quickly afterward, till 
it reaches the temperature of 100° C. (or 212° F.), the boiling- 
point of water; when, however much it is heated, it grows no 
hotter, all the heat being used up in changing the water into 
steam, that is, in separating the molecules or minute particles of 
the liquid water to such a distance apart that it becomes a gas, 
and then exists as steam at the temperature of 100° C. As is 
well known, the heat required to turn one pound of water at 100 
C. into steam at the same temperature is as much as is required 
to raise the temperature of five hundred and thirty-six pounds of 
water through 1° C. 

“This peculiarity of water, that it at first gets heavier when it 
is heated from the freezing-point, makes a very great difference 
to the inhabitants of the Earth, for if water conducted itself as 
other liquids, consider what would happen to lakes and sheets of 
water in winter. As the surface of the water was cooled down 
by contact with the frosty air, the topmost layer- would grow 
heavier and sink to the bottom, while its place would be supplied 
by warmer water from below, and this would go on till the whole 
of the water in the lake attained the freezing-point, and then it 
would freeze from top to bottom, producing a great mass of ice 
which would take a long time to melt. 


as follows: 





What actually happens is 
The water gets colder at the top and therefore heav- 
ier, and sinks till the temperature of 4° C. throughout the whole 
mass is arrived at. Then as the surface layers cool still further, 
they become lighter than those below, and therefore do not sink 
but remain at the top till they fall to o° C., 
then change into solid ice. 


or freezing-point, and 
In this way a crust of immova')'e ice 
is formed on the top, while the water below it may be somewhat 
higher in temperature than the freezing-point, and as ice is a bad 
conductor and it cannot sink downward the heat escapes but 
slowly from the water underneath, which is thus preserved from 
freezing. The result of all this is that we enjoy a temperate 
climate. If the lakes froze throughout, the fish would all be 
killed, and summer heat might scarcely suffice to melt the masses 
of ice which would remain at the bottom while only the surface 
water was warmed. 

“Most substances occupy a less space in the solid than in the 
liquid state; some, however, expand on solidifying, and water 
belongs to the second and smaller class. An obvious result of 
this is that ice floats on the top of water, and another result 
known to us all is that, when water freezes in a pipe, the force 
with which it expands on changing to its solid condition is very 
apt to burst the pipe, with effects which are often unpleasant, on 
the arrival of the thaw. This expanding force is of extraordinary 
magnitude, and hollow bombs made of strong and thick metal 
have been burst by being first filled with water and then thrown 
out into the open air on a frosty day. When this was done, after 
atime the metal balls were heard to explode with a report like 
that of a gun, and the contents forced themselves out in the form 
of ice.” 

Another peculiarity on which Mr. Stewart dwells at some 
length is the fact that substances which, like water, expand when 
they freeze, have their freezing point lowered by pressure. In 
the case of water it is not lowered to any great extent, but under 
a pressure of one ton per square inch the freezing-point is lowered 
one degree. It is this fact which gives ice its viscosity and en- 
ables glaciers to flow. On the other hand, the temperature at 
which water evaporates is raised by increasing the pressure. 
Hence water which boils at the sea-level at 100° C. (212° F.) will 
boil at a lower temperature on high mountains. 
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STEAMSHIPS WITHOUT WHEEL OR SCREW. 


HE Messrs. R. and H. Green & Co., of London, have re- 
cently built and launched a salvage-ship to be driven by 
hydraulic pressure. This has prompted an articlein La Nature, 
Paris, September 1, on hydraulic propulsion in general, as applied 
toships, and 7he City of Glasgow in particular. The writer says: 


“If one recalls avery interesting memoir on navigation at great 
speed presented by M. Gaudry to the Society of Civil Engineers, 
it will be found that mention is made of a hydraulic propeller 
recommended, in 1843, by the mechanician Cavé. A column of 
water was discharged behind the stern, and the author announced 
that the force with which it struck the surrounding water deter- 
mined, by reaction, the advance of the ship. The facts in greater 
detail are that Cavé’s experiment was conducted between As- 
niéres and Neuilly on a ship 35 meters long, provided with an 
engine of 30 horse-power. The wheels had been removed, and 
the machinery operated two pumps which maintained the column 
of water. The ship made half the speed at which this column 
was driven, and Cavé flattered himself that he would attain a 
speed of 23 knots an hour with a turbine 10 meters in diameter, 
making 60 revolutions a minute. 

“About fifteen years later the German professor, Fleischer, 
conducted a series of experiments with a hydromotor, and re- 
ported that he had been able tu obtain a speed of gknots. Later, 
in 1890, Dr. W. M. Jackson, of New York, experimented with a 
ship to which he gave the name of Lvo/ution. This ship was 32 
meters long, 7 meters beam, and a draught of 1% meters for a 
displacement of about 110 tons. A Worthington steam-pump 
discharged in a right line behind the stern a single jet of 19 mil- 
limeters diameter with a speed of 186 metersa second. Dr. Jack- 
son calculated on obtaining a pressure of 140 kilograms per square 
centimeter at the orifice, but with an opening of 19 millimeters he 
did not in reality obtain more than 7 kilograms, although the jet 
was of great rigidity and rapidity. The speed attained was about 
10 knots an hour, in lieu of 35 knots as announced. 

“An English engineer, Mr. Alexander Vogelsang, reopened 
the question of hydraulic propulsion, and approached the problem 
from quite a different point of view from his predecessors in the 
field. Guided by his experiments he estimated that the true force 
of hydraulic propulsion is due to the reaction of the pressure at 
the orifice against a point situated inside the pipe of water and 
opposite to the orifice. According to him, to produce an aug- 
mentation of pressure in the pipe, and at the orifice, it is not nec- 
essary to constrict it. ‘The desired resistance to the outflow of 
the water is secured by means of the suddenness and short dura- 
tion of the contact of the compressed water with the water in 
which the ship is floating. These objects are achieved by rapidly 
revolving the apertures of escape, apertures going beyond the 
extremity of the discharge-pipe. The surrounding water, not 
being able to get out of the way at once, offers an enormous resist- 
ance under the jerking jets recommended by Mr. Vogelsang. 

“It will be seen that the problem has already entered its prac- 
tical stage; the more so that 7he C7ty of G/as gow is not the only 
salvage-boat operated by hydraulic pressure. In fact, at the 
close of 1890, the Messrs. Green launched a boat of this class with 
a displacement of 21 tons, a length of 15m. 24, and a breadth of 
3m. 66. This boat, called 7he Duke of Northumberland, was 
constructed on the plans of the engineer Thornycroft. Her trial 
speed was 8.42 knots. The motor machinery is a horizontal 
turbine, making 1,000 revolutions a minute, and discharging 
1,000 liters per second. 

“As regards The City of Glasgow, her length is 16m. 15, 
breadth 4m. 88, with a depth of 1m. 67. She is able to carry 30 or 
40 passengers along with a charge of four tons of coal and half a 
ton of fresh water for the engine, which was constructed by 
Penn, of Greenwich. This engine weighs 8 tons, and developed 
180 horse-power at its trial, making 370 revolutions and going 
8% knots. The boiler works at high pressure. There are two 
turbines, the water being sucked up on both sides through a 
rectangular orifice; the discharge is similar on both sides, with 
a tube of 305 millimeters directed toward the stern, and another 
of 228 millimeters on the bows, so that the boat can easily be 
driven ahead or astern. 

“There appears no doubt that hydraulic propulsion is capable 
of rendering good service. Mr. Vogelsang pronounces it superior 
to the screw.”—7rans/lated for Tue LiTeRARY DiGEsT. 
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RECENT SCIENCE. 


How the Eye Sees Light.—Most people would be apt to say 
that the action of light on the eye, so far as its regularity and 
uniformity is concerned, is very simple—that as soon as the light 
flashes out we see it, and that when it goes out we cease to see, 
except for a brief persistence of the impression on the retina. In 
fact, however, the phenomenon is much more complex. More 
than ten years ago, it was noticed that the red-hot end of a stick 
of charcoal when waved about appeared to be followed by a blue 
image of the burning end, the space between being quite dark. 
Other experiments showed that after the image of an object had 
quite disappeared from the retina, it suddenly revived for a 
brief space. The more the subject has been studied, the more 
complex does it seem. ‘The latest investigations, those of Mr. 
Shelford Bidwell, described in a paper read before the London 
Royal Society on June 7, show that when the retina is affected by 
light there is first a sensation of luminosity which grows more in- 
tense for about one-sixtieth of a second; then ensues a sudden 
reaction, lasting for an equal period, the retina becoming par- 
tially insensible. These effects may be repeated several times in 
a diminishing degree. Then follows a steady sensation of light, 
of an intensity much less than that experienced at first. When 
the light is shut off, there is first a sensation of diminishing 
luminosity, then a brief interval of darkness, then a sudden, clear 
sensation of abnormal darkness for about one-sixtieth of a second, 
followed by an equal interval of ordinary darkness. Finally, about 
one-fifth of a second after the extinction of the light, there is 
another luminous impression, generally violet-colored. This it is 
that causes the blue image of the charcoal point, mentioned above. 


The Cremation of Infected Air.—Twelve years ago Prof. Bur- 
don Sanderson suggested that the air passing from infectious 
wards in hospitals should be sterilized by exposure to heat. Ac- 
cording to 7e Lancet, September 8, attempts have been made 
of late to carry this suggestion into practice, and a memorandum 
just issued by the British Local Government Board gives the re- 
sults of a series of careful experiments made at several hospitals. 
In each case, the architect had sought, by means of furnaces 
in the course of the outlet shaft, to secure the double object of 
artificial ventilation by extraction and the ‘cremation’ of the out- 
going air. In all cases, however, the sterilization proved to be 
incomplete. It is possible that better results may be obtained by 
the aid of propulsion, or mechanically forcing fresh air into the 
wards, but it seems clear that up to the present time the attempts 
based upon extraction alone have been attended with such a very 
modified degree of success as to count as failures in practice. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE International Congress of Hygiene and Demography is now in ses- 
sion at Budapest. 

THE Municipal Council of Paris has offered prizes for the best essays on 
smoke-abatement and the purification of water. 


THE production of iron-ore in the United States in 1893 was 11,587,¢ 


‘ 20 
gross tons, against 16,296,666 tons in 1892, a decrease of 4,709,037 tons. ‘he 
shipments of iron-ore from the Lake Superior mines in 1893 amounted to 
6,060,492 tons, against 9,069,556 tons In 1892, 3,009,064 tons Our 
imports of iron-ore in 1893 amounted to 526,951 gross tons, against 806,585 
tons in 1892. The imports in 1893 were the smallest since 188s. 


a decrease of 


A NEW barometer showing minute variations of pressure has been in- 
vented by Mr. C. O. Bartrum, of London. About its middle the tube is 
expanded into a bulb, in which the upper surface of the mercury is. On 
the mercury rests a column of some light liquid. It is plain that a rise of 
mercury in the bulb will cause a much greater rise of the light fluid in the 
narrower upper tube, the amount depending on the sectional area of the 
bulb as compared with that of the uppertube. Small changes of pressure 
can therefore be read with ease, and the maker claims accuracy to 1-20oth 
of an inch. 


THE highest officers in our army in India, says 7he British Medical Jour- 
nai, continue to bear unmistakable testimony to the marked influence for 
good which the work of the Army Temperance Association has had upon 
the health and conduct of our soldiers. General Sir H. Collet has stated 
that in an army of abstainers there would be one-hundredth part of the 
present crime, and one-tenth part of the present sickness. General Sir G, 
S. White has said that if he wanted men on whom hecould depend, who 
would most readily turn out in an emergency, and who could be entrusted 
to perform any duty, he would go straight to the rooms of the Army Tem 
perance Association. ‘The admissions into army hospitals in India last 
year were, of total abstainers, 5 per cent.; and of non-abstainers, 10.4 per 
cent. Minor offenses were only 1.5 per cent. among the abstainers, 
against 6.7 per cent. among the non-abstainers. There was but one court- 
martial on one out of every 1,224 water-drinkers, while there was one out 
of every 19 of the others. Mental and bodily health both benefit by ab- 
stinence. 
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WHERE WAS THE GARDEN OF EDEN? 


_ HE Garden of Eden has been located almost everywhere on 

the Earth’s surface: atthe Pole, at the Equator, in Siberia, 
in Peru, by the Caspian Sea, on the banks of the Ganges. In an 
extended article on this subject in The American Ecclesiastical 
Review, October, the Rev. J. A. Zahm, C.S.C., University of 
Notre Dame, tells us that Livingstone sought for Eden in Africa, 
and hoped to find it at the head-waters of the Nile. Prof. D. 
G. Brinton, in a recent lecture, expresses his belief that the first 
home of our race was either in Western Europe or Northern 
Africa. Columbus thought he had found the site of Paradise in 
what is now Venezuela or Colombia. A writerin La Nouvelle 
Revue, April 15, 1893, argues that the Desert of Sahara embraces 
what was once the Garden of Eden. Dr. Zahm gives very many 
of the views held on this subject, and then comes to his own con- 
clusion, which is that the true site of Paradise is the land inter- 
vening between the confluence of the Tigris and the Euphrates 
and the Persian Gulf. He says: 


“Here, then, at the long last, we have found the object of our 
quest. In the basin drained by the Shatt-el-Arab, on the north- 
ern border of the Persian Gulf, at the extreme south of old Baby- 
lonia, so famous in history—the theater of so many political, 
social, and religious revolutions, and the trysting-place of 
humanity’s first intellectual jousts—must we locate the Garden 
of Eden. 

“This sacred spot, while answering fully to the description of 
the Genesiac narrative, at the same time meets ali the require- 
ments of theology, and satisfies all the exigencies of history and 
science. 

“All the indications of authentic history point to this spot as 
the cradle of our race. It was here, indeed, that history was first 
written; it was in this land that the first libraries were formed; 
it was in the capitals of Mesopotamia that literature essayed its 
earliest flights. 

“From this spot went forth those streams of humanity that 
have long since reached every nook and corner of the habitable 
Earth. From this quarter of the globe have come all our most 
useful plants and cereals—wheat, rye, oats, barley—and most 
of our domestic animals. ; 

“It is toward this point that all the lines of human thought 
converge as to their natural center. Thither must linguistics 
look for a solution of many of itsriddles. To this favored portion 
of the world must ethnology go if it would read aright the affilia- 
tions of the various races and the countless tribes of humankind. 
Here alone have the traditions of the great Euphratean Valley 
their proper interpretation, and here alone have the myths which 
have so long puzzled Orientalists their full significance. 

“The Garden of Eden is not then ‘a bit of mythical geography,’ 
as it has so often been denominated. It is a fact, and one of the 
most interesting and important and suggestive facts of all his- 
tory; the open sesame which explains many facts that were else 
an enigma; the thread of Ariadne that prevents us from losing 
ourselves in ‘the labyrinth of fanciful theories and in the chaos of 
clashing opinions,’ in which the lot of the modern searcher after 
truth is cast. : 

“And, strange irony of fate! It is in close proximity to the 
spot here indicated for the seat of Paradise that those who are 
most opposed to the Biblical account of man’s origin have been 
compelled, by the overmastering indications of science, to locate 
the birthplace of our race. For not far to the south of the lower 
Euphratean basin is situated Haeckel’s hypothetical Lemuria.” 

THE République Francaise, Paris, the official organ, has created some stir 
by declaring that France, the United States, and Russia, will not tolerate 
any interference between Japan and China on the part of Great Britain. 
This interference is expected to take place if the Japanese attack Shanghai. 

A WEEKLY paper called the Arva Patrtka is published in Lahore, North 
India. It is the organ of the Theistic school of thought among the English- 
speaking natives of India. The movement appears to be widespread, for 
the formation of a number of new Samaj, or churches, in various parts of 
the Punjab is reported. The society aims to doaway with caste, child mar- 
riages, and other customs of the Hindus, and to assert the God-sent mission 
of the ancient Vedas. 
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AN ARMENIAN PRIEST 107 YEARS OLD. 


Lo providential preparation for the opening of the mission 

work in Constantinople, so we are told by the Rev. H. O. 
Dwight, in Zhe Misstonary Herald, September, was traceable 
to a tract by the Rev. Jonas King on the necessity of studying 
the Scriptures, which was published in Syria in 1825. It was 
translated into Armenian, and the authorities of the Armenian 
Church were aroused to a sense of the ignorance of clergy in re- 
gard to the Bible. A school was established at the Armenian 
Patriarchate in Constantinople for the education of the clergy. 
When, five or six years later, the missionaries went to reside in 
Constantinople, their access tothe Armenians waseasy. The first 
converts in Constantinople and many of the later ones, Mr. Dwight 
says, received their first impulse toward Evangelical Christianity 
from the school which had as its motive Mr. King’s tract. 

Mr. Dwight speaks of an impressive ceremony in the Armenian 
Patriarchal Church, in September, 1833, as part of this remarka- 
ble movement. It was the ordination of fifteen men who had 
completed their stud- 
ies in the school. One 
of the men set apart 
for the priest’s office 
that day was Kevork 
Ardzonni. Of this 
remarkable man, who 
has lately died at the 
advanced age of 107 
years, Mr. Dwight 
says: 


“From the first, Der 
Kevork was promin- 
ent among the fifteen 
priests ordained that 
great day in 1833, as 
a man of learning and 
piety. During five or 
six years after his or- 
dination, he was one 
of the principal teachers in the great Armenian school in Hass- 
keny, the religious influence of which he at least helped to make 
as pure and as strong as that of the mission-school. He also 
spent much time at that early day in visiting from house to house 
among the people, reading the Scriptures, and exhorting the peo- 
ple to obey the Gospel message. Wherever he was, there was a 
quiet but powerful influence for the spread of evangelical ideas. 

Der Kevork was one of the pious priests imprisoned in 1839, 
and banished to a remote part of Asia Minor. 

“His great age made it necessary some time ago for him to 
commit the principal part of his parish duties to an assistant, 
happily a kindred spirit. But his influence in the Armenian 
Church, especially during the last fifteen years, has been thor- 
oughly and penetratingly the influence of a simple and pure- 
minded Gospel Christian. He had a standing order in the Bible 
House for all new religious publications, and to the day of his 
death he loved to talk with missionaries and pastors of the Evan 
gelical Church upon the things of the Kingdom. His last sermon 
was preached at Easter, 1892, when he was carried in a chair to 
the church which he had served for more than half a century. 
There, supported by loving arms, he preached a most powerful 
discourse upon the duty of Bible-study and of conformity of life 
thereto in pure and spiritual piety and devotion to Christ. 

“The public life of this aged priest of the Gregorian Armenian 
Church has corresponded with the whole period of the existence 
of the American Board’s mission among the Armenians. His 
spiritual life was largely determined by the influence of the 
fathers of that mission, and the outcome of his work has been es- 
sentially on the same lines as the work of the mission. It is, 
then, a suggestive token of the great change which God has 
already effected in the Armenian Church that Protestants and 
Armenians joined in mourning his loss, and that both honor in 
him the same traits of character: a hearty love for the simple 
Gospel, and a life conformed to the life of Jesus Christ.” 





THE REV. KEVORK ARDZROUNI. 


Born, 1787. Died, 1894. 
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THE EEL-POT BIBLE. 


HE first version of the Holy Scriptures ever printed in 
America was Eliot’s translation in the language of the 
Natick Indians. This comprised the entire Bible, and was fin- 
ished in 1663. We learn from an article by C. W. Darling, in 
Bibl-a, September, that Eliot “firmly believed the Indians to be 


* descendants of the lost tribes of Israel,” and because of this be- 


’ could read it. 


lief, ‘“‘he determined to give them the Word of God in their tribal 
tongue.” 
In referring to his great work, Mr. Darling says: 


“On the title-page of the first edition, it is recorded that this 
Bible was ordered to be printed by the Commissioners of the 
United Colonies in New England, at the charge, and with con- 
sent, of the Corporations in England for the propagation of the 
Gospel among the Indians. At theend appears J. H. Trumbull’s 
translation of the Catechism, contained on a single leaf. This 
Bible has sometimes been called the ‘Eel-Pot’ Bible, for a reason 
which is here named. Describing, by crossing his fingers, what 
Eliot thought would indicate a ‘/a//ice,’ through which we are 
told in Judges v. 28, the mother of Sisera cried, he asked the 
Indians the proper word for it, and they gave him one which he 
inserted in his translation, supposing that it was correct. When, 
however, he became more fully acquainted with their language, 
he found he had made the passage read: ‘The mother of Sisera 
looked out of a window, and cried through the ee/-Zors,’ instead 
of ‘lattice.’ The title of Eliot’s Indian Bible is ‘Mamussee 
Wunneetpanatamwe Up-Biblum God Naneswe Nuk Kone Testa- 
ment kah wunk Wusku Testament, Ne queshkinnu nuk nashpe 
Wulhneumoh Christ noh oscu wesit John Eliot.’ 

“The Indian language in which it was made is now extinct, 
and it is said that only one man was living as late as 1871 who 
Eliot lived to see six Indian churches established, 


_ which contained about one thousand members in all, and this, as 


Dr. Gilman truly says, was English zeal transplanted to Ameri- 
can soil. Copies of this Bible are now very rare; only twenty 
were sent to England, and the few which remained in this coun- 
try have nearly all disappeared. One copy is in the Lenox 
library, another is in the Astor library, a third is in the library of 
Harvard University, and the fourth is in the library of Theodore 
Irwin. W. H. Newman has alsoa copy in his library, and acopy 
is in Brown University. The last-named appears to have been 
the property of Roger Williams, and it is recognized by certain 
marginal notes in his handwriting, with his signature.” 


SABBATH AND SUNDAY. 


HE discussion of the Sunday Opening of the World’s Fair 
brought out this special line of argument: If Sunday is the 
Jewish Sabbath, or anything like it, the Fair should be closed ; 
but if Sunday is a Christian institution differing in every partic- 
ular from the Sabbath, then the Fair should be opened. Dr. S. 
Sale, in The Menorah, September, undertakes to show that those 
“liberal clergymen” who advanced the above argument gave to 
the Jewish Sabbath a character which was entirely wrong. 

He says: 

“It was argued by liberal clergymen that the Christian Sab- 
bath, or Sunday, was not a day of rest, because it was not a con- 
tinuation of the Jewish Sabbath, but an entirely new institution, 
in commemoration of some important event which is said to have 
taken place in the life of the founder of the Christian religion. In 
proof of the radical change in the nature and purpose of the day 
of rest, which had been effected by Christianity, the words of the 
Gospel were quoted to the effect that the Son of Man is Lord of 
the Sabbath. Of course, it cannot be expected of a Christian 
clergyman to know that an infringement of the Sabbath as spoken 
of in the New Testament was never prohibited even in the days of 


‘ rigorous Talmudism, and that almost the identical reason for 


such infringement is given by one of the oldest Jewish authori- 
ties, to wit: ‘the Sabbath is given to you, you are not given over 
to the Sabbath.’ In fact, every religious precept, which under 
ordinary circumstances was heeded on the Sabbath, had to be set 
aside when human life was endangered. There were three 
crimes, however, which no man was allowed to commit to save 
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his own life or that of another: worship of idols, incest, and mur- 
der. I mention this only incidentally to show that the teachings 
of the synagogue and the Gospel with regard to the Sabbath and 
other important points were not so far apart as some would have 
us believe. 

“Tt is apparent that the Sabbath Day among the Jews was in- 
stituted for the especial and immediate benefit of the laboring- 
classes. As we know from the Bible and the Talmud, the Sab- 
bath was regarded as a day of rejoicing and recreation, as it was 
intended to be a means of relaxation and diversion from the ordi- 
nary pursuits of life, and, by a coupling of the religious element, 
to lift man up to a higher and better sphere of thought and con- 
duct. Those who imagine the Jewish Sabbath to have been Pu- 
ritan in its nature, know nothing at all about it. Its whole at- 
mosphere was one of joy and delight, and, indeed, throughout 
the long centuries of darkness and persecution to waich the Jew 
was subjected by the Church, the Sabbath was to hima pillar of 
fire by night and a pillar of cloud by day. With what right can 
it, therefore, be said that, if the spirit of the Jewish Sabbath be 
consulted, the World’s Fair should be closed? The Jewish Sab- 
bath was instituted for the laborer, the very class which was to 
be benefited bya Sunday opening. The opposition to the inspec- 
tion of the Exposition on Sunday cannot be foisted on the religion 
of the Jew. In the same unjust and inconsiderate manner, the 
attempt was made, at the same meeting to which I have referred 
above, to asperse the Jewish Sabbath, and to characterize its 
spirit as narrow, by speaking of it as a day on which it was for- 
bidden to pick up sticks and kindle a fire. It is true the Penta- 
teuch has forbidden the kindling of fire on the Sabbath, and it 
also tells us of a man who was stoned to death because he gathered 
wood on the Sabbath. But there are more things in Heaven and 
Earth than are dreamt of in the school-philosophy of many a 
divine, and I believe that the history connected with this inhibi- 
tion of fire and of gathering wood is one of these things. I have 
never yet been able to find a satisfactory explanation in all the 
commentaries I have examined, and I hope I may not be consid- 
ered presumptuous in venturing one that has never been dreamt 
of, and may be surprising to some. 

“Tt is well known that one of the most primitive and universal 
cults was the worship of the fire-god. In it there were elements 
of cruelty and immorality, which constituted it one of the most 
baneful forms of early religion. It had spread through Assyria, 
Babylonia, and Phoenicia, and Russia was the classic land of the 
fire-god. What horrid rites were connected with it we know 
from the Bible, which informs us that the children were made to 
pass through the fire in honor of Moloch. 

“The cult of Venus and Adonis was a part of the worship of the 
Sun, or fire-god. When we remember that the command- 
ment, ‘Ye shall not kindle fire in your dwellings on the Sabbath 
day,’ is a vestige of and a witness to the struggle which Mosaism 
undertook against one of the most debasing forms of idolatry that 
ever infested mankind, we ought to restrain our ridicule, and not 
make the forms and ceremonies which once stood as bulwarks 
against the inroads of immoral and inhuman practices the occa- 
sion of banter. 

“The stick-gatherer, or, perhaps we ought to say, the stick- 
twirler, was a fire-worshiper.” 


The Higher Criticism.—‘By Higher Biblical Criticism is 
meant acritical inquiry into the Dzvznve authority of Sacred Scrip- 
ture, which depends on its inspiration ; into its ecc/estastical au- 
thority, which depends on its Canonicity; and into its human 
authority, which results from the Genuinity, Integrity, and Credi- 
bility of the sacred books. It is the business of the higher critic 
to analyze the documents with which he has to deal, to determine 
their value, relative age, and general credibility. If such is the 
meaning of the word, surely no valid objection can be made 
against this science itself, but only against the manner in which 
it is sometimes cultivated. For, thus understood, the exercise of 
criticism is not only allowable, buteven desirable. The best way 
to know what a thing is, isto learn how it came about, how it came 
into existence. There is no reason why a Christian should be 
afraid of the most searching inquiry into the human authorship, 
date of composition, and meaning of the several books of Sacred 
Scripture, provided, of course, that the critic is not misled by false 
principles in his researches."—7he Rev. Charles P. Grannan, 
in The American Catholic Quarterly. 
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SHRINE OF ST. SIMEON. 


T is a curious fact that Zara, the chief town of Dalmatia, is 

I famous for the liquor called maraschino, and for a relic of 
great sanctity. In one of its churches there is a shrine which is 
said to contain the body of St. Simeon, who sang the “Nunc 
We are indebted to H. M. Cundall, F.S.A. (Maga- 

sine of Art, October), for the tradition concerning the bringing 


Dimittis.” 


of the body of the saint to Zara, and, also, for the description of 
the shrine, which is over five hundred years old. 
Mr. Cundall writes: 


“Tradition says that it was conveyed to Zara, by sea, from Pal- 
estine by a knight on his return from the Crusades. According 
to tradition, the devil raised a storm and attempted to sink the 
ship, but the Crusader, by throwing all his property overboard, 
managed to keep it afloat, and when the gale ceased, the ship 
was drifted, in a dilapidated condition, into the port of Zara. 
While staying there for repairs to be made to the vessel, the 
knight was taken ill, and was conveyed to the hospital of the 
monks, situated on the outskirts of the town. He gave out that 
the corpse was that of his brother, and caused it to be buried in 
the cemetery belonging to the monastery. Gradually becoming 
worse, the knight, when 
on the point of death, di- 
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“On the back of the shrine, in the center, is the following Latin 
inscription :— 
‘***Symeon hic Justus, Jesum de Virgine natum 
Ulnis qui tenuit, hac archa pace quiescit, 
Hungarie regina, potens illustrie ed alta 
Elyzabet junior, quam voto contulit almo 
Anno milleno treceno octuageno., 


Hoc opus fecit Franciscus d. Mediolano.’’ 


“It certifies that the just St. Simeon, who held in his arms the 
infant Jesus, born of the Virgin, rests in peace in this shrine, 
which Elizabeth the Younger, the high and illustrious Queen of 
Hungary, gave in the year 1380, in fulfilment of her vow through 
which her health was restored. 

“The body of the saint is embalmed, and is still in a good state 
of preservation.” 


UNIVERSAL RELIGION. 
NIVERSAL religion is one thing and ‘A Universal Relig- 
ion’ is another,” says John W. Chadwick in 7he New 
World, September. He believes that Universal Religion al- 


ready exists; that where man is there is religion. 


But he does 
not believe that any one 





vulged to the monks that 
the body was that of St. 
Simeon, and all neces- 
sary proofs would be 
found among his docu- 
ments. The monks, 
pleased at their good for- 
tune in obtaining such 
a valuable relic, deter- 
mined to keep the body 
of the saint; but the same 
night on which the Cru- 
sader died a celestial be- 
ing appeared in a dream 
to the three governors of 
the town of Zara, and 
announced to each of 
them that the body of St. 
Simeon had been buried 
in the cemetery of the 
monks, and bade them 
go and search for it. On 
the following morning, 
being bent on their mis- 
sion, they met and nar- 
rated their dreams to one 
another. They then went to the cemetery, where they found the 
monks already digging for the corpse. The governors told their 
dreams, and easily persuaded the monks to allow the body to be 
taken into the town, where it was exhibited in one of the 
churches, and many miracles being wrought by means of it, its 
fame soon spread throughout Dalmatia. 

“In the year 1371, Queen Elizabeth, the wife of Louis I. of Hun- 
gary, visited Zara, and, wishing to possess some relic of the 
saint, she broke off the forefinger from the left hand. No sooner 
had she done so than she lost her sight, and was unable to find 
her way out of the church. Prostrating herself before the altar, 
the Queen openly confessed her sin and replaced the finger, which 
immediately united again to the hand, and the Queen’s sight was 
restored, but her own hand, touching the body of the saint, be- 
came withered. Forasecondtime the Queen craved pardon from 
the saint, and offered, as a penalty for her sins, to present him 
with a silver shrine to replace the wooden one in which his body 
was then encased. Her prayer being heard, the Queen commis- 
sioned five noblemen of Zara to have the shrine made; and they 
entrusted Francesco da Milano, son of a Milanese silversmith, 
named Antonio, living at Zara, to execute it. Francesco com- 
pleted the shrine in 1380, and received 28,000 ducats for his labor. 

“The shrine, which at present stands behind the high altar in 
the Church of St. Simeon, is of silver gilt, and measures six feet 
six inches in length, five feet in height, and two feet three inches 
in width. 
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of the religions of the 
world will become “a 
Universal Religion.” In 
discussing the claims 
made that Christianity 
is superior to the other 


great religions, he says 


“The life of Christen- 
dom has been principally 
remarkable for its differ- 
ence from the New Tes- 
tament ideal. I am led 
to believe that the East- 
ern peoples have been 
much truer than the 
Christians to the relig- 
ions which they have 
professed. There is more 
than this to be consid- 
ered. Would Christian- 
ity be better for the Mo- 
hammedan, the Brah- 
man, and the Buddhist 
religions to 

which they adhere? Our 
evolutionary doctrine seems to say that they would not; that all 
religions are like the animal organisms, which are gradually de- 
veloped in harmony with particular environments. It is nota 
question whether the elephant’s amusing trunk and baggy trou- 
sers are better than the outfit of the lion or the horse. 
better for him. 


By permission of Cassell Publishing Co. 


They are 
They are better for him because he is used to 
them, because they are correlated with his general anatomy and 
physiology. So it is, comparing great things with small, with 
the religions. Let their absolute values be what they may, 
relatively, to the peoples who acknowledge them and believe in 
them, they are doubtless the best religions possible because they 
have come into existence in answer to their special needs. 
is no plea for general stagnation. 
sect, may learn of every other. 


Here 

Each great religion, as each 
Yet the ideal, whose coming 
realization shines afar, is not that of religious substitution, but 
that of religious development, a Christianized Brahmanism and 
Buddhism, a Brahmanized or Buddhized Christianity, each to its 
native center fast, while patiently remolding many things and 
seeking everywhere the best.” 

After considering the various methods by which a Universal 
Religion is sought, Mr. Chadwick finds them all lacking. Hesays 
that we want and must have a conviction that “Christianity is 
a much larger thing than our own darling sect, Religion a much 
larger thing than Christianity, and Humanity the largest thing 
of all.” His concluding words are these: 
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“There shall yet be a Universal Religion which shall be some- 
thing different from the universality of religion among the peoples 
of the Earth. But it will be a religion without a church, without 
a creed, without a hierarchy, without a ritual. It will be a glori- 
ous sympathy, not a grand organization. Yet it shall have its 
ministers. They will be all of those who shall endeavor to ap- 
preciate the doctrines and the forms, the mythologies and the 
idolatries of other faiths than that they cherish as their own, to 
penetrate the husk and find the kernel it conceals, to discover, if 
possible, what it was that these poor stammering lips were trying 
to express. This universal religion shall have its scriptures, too, 
richer than those of Christianity or Buddhism or Islam, because 
all of these shall be included, and with these every true word that 
makes for a better understanding and a more perfect sympathy 
among all the religionsof mankind. Thesympathy, like charity, 
must begin at home, not in any ‘mush of concession,’ but ina 
resolute endeavor to see things as they are, and to state the posi- 
tion which we cannot tolerate as nearly as possible as we should 
if it were ours. A ‘Congress of Liberal Religions’? Yes, cer- 
tainly; by all means. But, if we can have it, ‘A Congress of 
Liberal and Illiberal Religions,’ too, and wherever two or three 
of different opinions are gathered together, trying to understand 
each other, trying to do justice té each other’s symbol, to each 
other’s thought, there is the spirit of Universal Religion in the 
midst of them for blessing and for peace. This universal faith 
shall have its festivals. It has had a splendid one already, the 
Parliament of Religions. The world is young. It shall have 
many more.” 


CATHOLICS AND SOCIALISM. 


HE Christian Socialist Party in Germany, which at first only 
numbered a few members, gathered around ex-Court 
Ciiaplain Stécker, will be reinforced by the Catholic element. 
The Pope has long pointed out to the German Center Party that 
the revolutionaries can be successfully combated only by earnest 
followers of Christ, and the Catholic Congress which sat at 
Cologne during the first week of this month has acted accordingly. 
The Weekly Register, London, a Catholic paper with Liberal 
tendencies, says: 


“That the German Catholics are endeavoring to fulfil the be- 
hests of their consciences and of the Holy See as regards social 
questions is well illustrated by an important attempt made to 
counteract the influence of the Socialist Party among the miners 
of the Ruhr district, by creating an independent labor organiza- 
tion on a ‘Christian Social’ basis. It enjoys the earnest support 
of both the Catholic and the Protestant clergy, and numerous 
representatives of both appeared on the platform at the first meet- 
ing of the new association held at Essen, which was largely at- 
tended. Although the programme of the association endorses 
the claims of labor for a living wage and for shorter hours, the 
chief employers of labor in the district seem inclined to look with 
favor on the new movement, but its real efficiency must depend 
upon its success of promoting, in the long run, the interests of 
the working-classes, whose condition, there as here, undoubtedly 
demands serious consideration.” 


Miraculous Healing.—‘*Some years ago, the Most Rev. Dr. 
Lynch, Archbishop of Toronto, Canada, in thanksgiving for a 
signal cure obtained through the intercession of Our Lady of 
Knock, County Mayo, Ireland, presented to Archdeacon Cav- 
anagh a beautiful banner, on which was inscribed, in letters of 
gold, on ground of emerald-green satin, ‘Toronto is grateful.’ 
Visitors to the famous shrine on the approaching Festival of the 
Assumption will be gladdened by the sight of another emblem of 
an Archbishop’s faith. Dr. Murphy, of Hobart, Tasmania, Aus- 
tralia, a venerable octogenarian prelate, left a far-distant diocese 
for Knock, suffering from impaired vision that baffled the skill of 
the most celebrated opticians. After his visit to Our Lady’s 
shrine in Knock, the eyes that then knew but darkness saw the 
light, and the wonderful change the Archbishop naturally attrib- 
utes to Our Lady of Knock. Asa token of his gratitude he has 
sent a beautiful painting in oil, more than nine feet in length and 
over seven feet in width, reproducing from the most authentic 
sources the original apparition.”—/rzsh Catholic. 
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BUDDHISTIC TEACHING. 


HERE is an interesting article on Buddhism by William 
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Davies, in Zhe Atlantic, September, from which we 


quote: 


“The following sentences, said to be from the mouth of the 
great teacher himself, may be considered a comprehensive em- 
bodiment of the Buddhistic practical doctrine: 

“*Be ye lamps unto yourselves. Be ye a refuge to yourselves. 
Betake yourselves to no external refuge. Hold fast to the truth 
asalamp. Hold fast as a refuge to the truth. 
refuge to any one beside yourselves. ’ 

“One of the Buddhistic canonical books is the Dhammapada. 
It was written probably early in the Christian era. It consists of 
short sentences of the proverbial order, some of them of a very 
happy and striking character. A sample of these may be given 
as illustrative of the Buddhist moral standpoint. The book begins 
analytically by establishing the kingdom of thought. It lays 
down the following : 

“* All that we are is the result of what we have thought: it is 
founded on our thoughts, it is made up of our thoughts. Ifa 
man speaks or acts with a pure thought, happiness follows him, 
like a shadow that never leaves him.’ 

“A dry spirit of drollery would sometimes appear to be intro- 
duced in the teaching of Gotama, which is amusing, as, for in- 
stance, in the follewing, in answer to questions asked by his 
principal disciple, Ananda: 

“*How are we to conduct ourselves, 
womankind ?’ 

“*Don’'t see them, Ananda.’ 

But if we should see them, what are we to do?’ 

“* Abstain from speech, Ananda.’ 

“*But if they should speak to us, lord, what are we to do?’ 
Keep wide awake, Ananda.’” 


Look not for 


lord, with regard to 


see 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


DR. DONGAN CLARK, Professor in the Theological School of the Friends’ 
College at Earlham, Ind., who, with ten other advanced Quakers, was bap- 
tized last Summer, has been suspended. 


THE Papal decree on church music forbids ‘“‘severely ’’ the use in church 
of any “profane music, especially if it be inspired by theatrical motives, 
variations, and reminiscences,”’ and all music is forbidden * in which the 
words are even in the slightest measure omitted, turned aside from their 
sense, or indiscreetly repeated.”’ 

The Independent is responsible for the following: 
tions’ offered to churches this Fallis a 
years old,’ who isto be accompanied by - 


** Among the ‘ attrac- 
‘colored boy-preacher, fourteen 
, ‘the well-known evangelist.’ 
The boy is to lecture and sing. 
ments.’ 


‘Liberal’ terms are offered for ‘engage- 
The manager probably expectsin this way to reach ‘ the masses.’ ”’ 


THE Hon. Cecil Rhodes, Premier of Cape Colony, has given to the 
tist Church of South Africa 9,000 
beleland for missionary purposes. 
3,000 acres each, with two sites for churches and parsonages connected 
with each farm. 


> 
»AD- 
acres of land in Mashonaland and Mata- 


It is to be divided into three farms of 


THE Astor memorial doors, Trinity Church, New York City, are now 
completed and in place. 
least $160,000. Competent critics who have seen all the most famous doors 
of the great churches of Florence, Vienna, Rheims, and Paris, say that 
these Trinity Church doors are superior both in design and workmanship 
to all previous achievements Each door is fourteen feet high, 
4,200 pounds, and was cast in one piece. 


They represent, it is said, an expenditure of at 


weighs 


THE financial year of the American Board of Foreign Missions closed 





August 31. Comparative figures for August, 1893 and 1894, are as follows 
1 ) I 4 
Regular contributions.,............ $51,787.30 $2 f 
Special gifts not for debt........... 4,976.06 - 
ID on ass uikkon oss o0:656% Pe ee 22,266. 7¢ 22,212.03 
GLA in keadhtnctblads-os anenetene $70, 30.21 $71, ¢ 14-53 
In addition to the above, there was $1,400.52 given in August for reducing 


the debt of last year. The statement for the entire year ended August 


is as follows, compared with the year before: 


Regular contributions 62 
Special gifts not for debt.......... 67,511.46 60,187.18 
EEA TLE RE PPE 


Total .;.. 

The debt at the end of last vear was $88,318.73, and this has been reduced 

by special gifts for that purpose to $50,548.10, but; on the other hand, the 

excess of expenses over income for this year was $65,689.46, making the 

debt at the end of August $116,237.56. The new debt of the year was 
$22,629.27 less than it was last year. 


$570, 106.1 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


WHY THE KOREANS HATE THE JAPANESE. 


ee majority of our Asiatic contemporaries published in the 

English, French, and German languages look upon the in- 
vasion of Korea by the troops of the Mikado as justifiable, or, at 
least, as beneficial to the Land of the Morning Calm itself, and 
views of the European and American Press are similar. Among 
the few exceptions is the Ost-Aszatische Lloyd, Shanghai, which 
takes up the cudgels for Korea and her suzerain in the following 
. energetic manner: 


“About three hundred years ago a drama somewhat similar to 
the present one was enacted in Korea. Domestic strife, due to 
the intolerance displayed toward an aggressive Christianity, gave 
the Japanese Government the idea of affording the malcontents a 
sphere of action outside their own country, where they would be 
able to find an outlet for their bellicose spirits with comparatively 
little injury to their native land. Without any pretext, the 
Japanese hordes under Hide Yoshi invaded Korea, and marched 
through the country, leaving the flourishing country a depopu- 
lated desert. On the Chinese frontier, however, they encoun- 
tered the troops which the Mings, after repeated applications on 
the part of the King of Korea, had, at last, dispatched to his as- 
sistance. Driven back by the Chinese into the frightfully devas- 
tated country, the retreat of the Japanese became a disorganized 
rout, which only came to an end at Fusan, where a small fortress 
took in the remnants of the once mighty army, of which the rest 
had either been slain or had succumbed to privation. Korea was 
completely laid waste, her commerce destroyed, her industries 
in many instances annihilated forever. The manufacture of 
porcelain, which at that time stood almost as high as that of the 
Chinese, was transferred to Japan by forcibly removing the 
workers to Satsuma, where they first turned out the ware called 
after that place. Scarcely a third of the population remained, 
and Korea presented about the same picture as Germany at the 
close of the Thirty Years’ War. ‘Troublein China resulted in the 
recall of the Chinese troops, and some of the Japanese were en- 
abled to remain at Fusan, but the Koreans remained grateful to 
the Chinese, and hold them in high esteem even now, while the 
ferocity of the Japanese inspired an undying hatred. The Ming 
dynasty was dethroned in China and the Manchus began to reign, 
but Korea gladly became a vassal state of China, especially as the 
rule of that country was very gentle. China in no wise inter- 
fered in Korean affairs, and Korea annually sent a mission to 
Pekin, which took with it a few insignificant presents called 
tribute, and in return carried home valuable presents from the 
Emperor. 

‘““When the present King decided to open his country to foreign 
_ trade he asked advice from China, and officials were supplied to 
him, who concluded the treaties with foreign Powers. ‘Through- 
out this period Chinese troops remained in Seoul and effectively 
contributed toward keeping in order the excited masses. 
Treaties were concluded with America, Great Britain, Russia, 
and Germany, and Japan went to the length of making a new 
treaty similar to those concluded with European Powers. But 
these developments little pleased the Japanese, who were jealous 
of the political preponderance which China had gained by uphold- 
ing the Royal dignity. Japan had quietly assumed that Korea 
was, beyond a doubt, within her political sphere of influence. 
Intrigues of all sorts were discovered, and it was proved that 
a part of the official class of Korea, corrupted by the Japanese, 
had created a Japanese faction in Government circles. The 
Japanese newspapers spoke of this party as the party of progress, 
uncorrupted patriots were dubbed conservative and reactionary. 
In 1884, matters came to a climax. A mob paid and instigated 
by the Japanese murdered six. of the most prominent members 
of the Council of State, and moriaily wounded one of the Royal 
family. The Japanese Minister occupied the palace with several 
hundred men, under pretext of protecting the King against the 
insurgents, and a pro-Japanese Government with Kim-ok-Kim 
was instituted. But the intrigue was rudely foiled by the Chinese 
troops, and the Japanese retired to their own country, taking with 
them their paid and frogresszve murderers, revealing to the 
world their contemptible character. Since then they have ever 
thought of revenge. As the Tong-hak rebellion did not lead to 
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a general revolution during which Japan could fish in troubled 
waters, the present expedition was organized. 

“The questionis, Will it bring to Japan that influence in Korea 
which Japanese statesmen regard as necessary to their country? 
We do not believe it. It is difficult to disturb the repose of the 
Chinese Colossus, and a people naturally given to agriculture and 
commerce find it difficult to summon the necessary energy for 
war. But China has already three times snatched her vassal out 
of the claws of Japan, and during the last twelve years a pro- 
tectorate has developed itself out of the former nominal suzerainty, 
the maintenance of which is a matter of political honor. We do 
not doubt that China will again do all in her power to restore to 
unhappy Korea the peace so necessary for her development. ”"— 
Translated for Tue Lirerary DicEst. 


THE SAMOAN QUESTION. 
HE Samoan question, which has been quiet for a time, 
The two 
countries in which the question is most discussed are England 


now assumes more formidable proportions. 


and Germany. Curiously enough, our contemporaries on the 
other side of the water seem to look upon the United States as 
“not in it,” although our Government has equal rights with Eng- 
land and Germany in the protectorate over Samoa. The preva- 
lent opinion seems to be that the United States is heartily tired 
of the whole matter, and will willingly retire from the protec- 
torate if the other two Powers can come toanagreement. Mean- 
while, the question is widening the breach between the Germans 
and the English, who have lately become estranged over more 
than one colonial disagreement. ‘The German societies of Apia 
have sent a petition to the Emperor, asking him to cause the an- 
nexation of the islands, or, at least, to bring about a protectorate 
by Germany alone. A double protectorate of Germany and Eng- 
land—in case the United States should wish to withdraw from the 
Berlin Treaty—or a sham protectorate of one of England’s baby 
colonies would destroy German influence in the South Sea, which 
would be all the more unjust as the islands of those waters have 
almost exclusively been opened up to the international market by 
the Germans. Asimilar view is expressed by 7he Samoa Times, 
Apia, which says: 

“There is a rumor afloat that Germany will soon assume sole 
control of Samoa. If this proves true, nobody will be much as- 
tonished. As Englishmen, and unacquainted with the German 
language, we would, as a matter of course, prefer an English pro- 
tectorate, but in justice we are bound to admit that the German 
commercial interests in these islands are greater than those of all 
other nationalities combined, and it is, therefore, but just that 
the treaty Powers should consider these interests in their en- 
deavors to establish peace in these unhappy regions.” 


To the British Empire, the possession of a few islands more or 
But as 
Samoa is intended to become one of the stations of the Pacific 


less in the South Sea would be of little importance. 


cable between Canada and Australia, a new importance attaches 
to these islands. England has always regarded the German col- 
onization of Australasia with much less complacency than the 
colonial efforts of that Power in Africa, and it seems preposter- 
ous to the British sense of fitness that any Power should be 
allowed to exercise a predominant influence over a spot which is 
considered worth possessing by England. Zhe Home News, 
London, says: 


“Samoa should be placed under the control of the responsible 
representative of a single Power, who would be in a position to 
deal with lawlessness and rebellion as Sir John Thurston has 
dealt with the trouble in Fiji. Sir John Thurston’s authority in 
the Western Pacific extends to Samoa, but its limitations are 
great, and it is very much of a shadow in the group. What 
Samoa wants is Lord Salisbury’s remedy for Ireland—twenty 
years of firm government, under a competent and sympathetic 
statesman. The recent conflict should bring matters to a head, 
and they should not be permitted to drop out of sight till a settle- 
ment has been arrived at. Few people who know the position 
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have any doubt that the best thing that could happen for Samoa, 
and all concerned, would be annexation by Great Britain. .. . 
The German Colonial Party is, of course, strongly opposed to the 
cession of the islands to Great Britain, but, as Mr. Morley 
Roberts, in a letter to a contemporary, says, a bargain ought to 
be struck with Germany which would give Samoa to England, and 
put an end to a situation as undignified as it is full of danger.” 


Nearly all the English papers endorse this view by publishing 
a speech delivered by Dr. Charles Lempriere at The Gallery, 
Conduit Street, London, in which he made the past, present, and 
future of Samoa his theme. After dealing very briefly with the 
first division of his subject, Dr. Lempriere went on to say: 


“Trade was pushing in the direction of Samoa, which ought, 
in fact, to become a second Singapore. Itshould bea convenient 
cable-station, where vessels could call for orders or coal, and 
whence liners might run to China and Australia on the one side 
and to San Francisco and Canada on the other. There was also 
a landlocked harbor with deep water suitable for the Pacific 
Fleet. Samoa was used as a sanatorium by New Zealand, which 
was consequently deeply interested in the present political dead- 
lock. The introduction of civilization and commercial interests 
had utterly destroyed the simplicity of the natives, and jealousies 
had been aroused between the native chiefs by the white settlers, 
which had increased the difficulties of local government. The 
unsettled state of things had seriously affected trade and finance, 
and the number of vessels calling at Apia last year showed a 
decrease of 23, and the tonnage a falling-off of 10,600. While 
British imports preponderated, the Germans showed the largest 
exports. Four-fifths of the exports consisted of copra, which 
was almost entirely monopolized by the Germans. The latest 
intelligence went to show that the Germans were making use of 
the present unsettled state of things to create a feeling in favor 
of their taking possession of the Samoan Islands and planting a 
Governor at Apia. Having regard, however, to the contiguity 
of Samoa to New Zealand and Australia, and the central position 
of Samoa in the Pacific Ocean, it would be most short-sighted 
policy on the part of Great Britain to allow any foreign Govern- 
ment to take possession of it. The best thing would, of course, 
be to make Samoa a British Colony, but if that could not be 
brought about, the least that should be done would be to secure 
its complete independence.” 


Dr. Lempriere concluded by saying that the British public 
ought to speak out with no uncertain voice on a matter that thus 
vitally concerned the commercial and maritime interests of the 
Empire. He was repeatedly cheered, and aresolution was adopted 
calling the attention of the British Government to the necessity 
of securing the independence of Samoa and its freedom from 
foreign interference, and pointing out the probability of a great 
increase of trade between Australia, Canada, and England in case 
of the establishment of a fast line of steamers and a cable commu- 
nication, as proposed at the Ottawa Colonial Conference. 

The Kolonzal-Blatt, Berlin, thinks the only question is whether 
public opinion in Germany is strong enough to force the Govern- 
ment to move in the matter, and to display some energy toward 
England. Interference on the part of the United States need not 
be feared. An article in the Polztésche Korrespondenz, Vienna 
(the international organ of European diplomats), in which a 
double protectorate is advocated, has aroused a perfect storm 
in the Colonial party. The Ad/nische Zeitung, Cologne, says: 

“Only a German protectorate is possible in Samoa if the pres- 
ent tripartite arrangement ceases to exist. Germany cannot any 
longer afford to view without interest the efforts of her children 
to establish a colonial empire; and foreign Powers must be 
taught that the time is past when the Germans built up new col- 
onies solely for the benefit of other nations. Great Britain must 
learn that all attempts to put Samoa into her big colonial bag are 
hopelessly doomed to failure.” 

The Kreuz-Zeitung, Berlin, remarks in no less energetic 
manner 

“Germany should, without delay, act in the manner which her 


predominant interests in those parts demand, and prove to Great 
Britain that she does not intend to be treated as an ‘unknown 
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quantity.’ By a firm attitude we will earn the respect of the 
other colonial Powers, who will learn that Germany is to be de- 
pended upon, while English influence has, of late, decreased con- 
siderably. A double protectorate would be as unsatisfactory as 
the present tripartite one.” 


The New Zealand papers accuse the Germans of perfidy in 
their dealings with Samoa. Zhe Auckland News, Auckland, 
says: 

“It has long been openly stated that the present rebellion has 
not only the sympathy, but the active support and cooperation of 
Germans, it being supposed that their design is to place Tamasese 
on the throne, and use him as an instrument in promoting the 
desired annexation by Germany. Of course, this supposed ulterior 
motive is only a matter of conjecture, but rather a vivid light has 
lately been thrown on the question. The officers of the German 
warship Fa/ke, it is said, while that vessel was lying off Vailele 
for a week or two, visited the rebel fort at Luruanuu, and were 
made cordially welcome by the rebels, who gave them a great 
talolo. A day or two after, Muliupi, a prominent rebel chief, 
took, it is alleged, a party of girls on the ship, when there was, 
the story goes, great jollification, champagne and beer flowing 
freely.” 


CAN MONEY BUY ENGLISH HONOR? 


HE sinking of the Chinese transport Kow-Shung, carrying 

the British flag at her peak, by a Japanese cruiser, ‘s nni- 
versally regarded as damaging to the prestige of the British Em- 
pire even among Asiatic nations, who believe that a money- 
consideration will suffice in all cases to settle any difficulty arising 
from such an insult. As an instance of the bitterness with which 
the English Press in Asia regards the equanimity of the British 
Foreign Office in this question, we quote the following from 7he 


Japan Gazette, Yokohama: 


“Is Great Britain’s influence declining? Has her pursuit of 
wealth made her so immoral that her honor is a purchasable com- 
modity? It would appear so, and to Japan belongs the honor of 
having taught the world this lesson. The boys of the unlisted 
brigade seeking adventure in opening up trade in virgin markets 
felt secure, for around them was that impalpable influence which 
the might of Great Britainexerted. Atonetime, in the arrogance 
of her pride, Britain demanded that all ships at sea must dip their 
flags to her ensign; and none were so powerful as to do the 
British fag insult with impunity, for vengeance was swift and 
sure. . . . But to the invertebrate race of ephemeral politicians 
of to-day, who depend upon popular votes for their support and 
upon economical budgets for majorities, honor has only a mer- 
cantile value. When the war in Brazil was proceeding, Great 
Britain informed the rebels that they would not be considered as 
belligerents, yet British merchant ships were prevented from 
carrying on their trade by the interference of the insurgent ves- 
sels. But Lord Rosebery owed office to the Radicals, the little 
England party, who judge her greatness by the bulk of London 
and her foreign policies by the taxes on beer. So the English 
merchants complained, but were unassisted till the American 
Eagle accomplished what the aged Lion shrank from performing.” 


BAD FOR THE AMERICAN HOG. 


HE American hog, who has for some time past been received 
with open arms on the Continent of Europe, is likely to 
find the gates closed against him during the coming season of 
pork-eating. Tariff legislation would act too slowly to lead to 
such reprisals against the United States as the highly incensed 
sugar-manufacturers and beet-growers of Germany and France 
demand, but, fortunately for them, since the “invention” of trich- 
inosis it is possible to put so many restrictions upon the impor- 
tation of pork that American pork will very probably be excluded 
from Germany and France. The Danziger Zettung, Danzig, 
has the following: 


“An ordinance has been published, according to which, from 
October 1 forward, imported pork may not be sold within the 
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German Empire—either in a raw or manufactured state—ere it 
has passed a strict examination before the official inspectors, who 
will take care to pay especial attention to trichinosis, stamp each 
inspected piece, and affix the official seal to it. Importations of 
this kind must be reported ready for inspection twenty-four hours 
after having passed the custom-house. The number of each in- 
spected piece must be recorded in a book, beside the name of the 
firm who supplied it, time and place of inspection, and numerous 
other entries. The book must be preserved at least a year and 
must be laid before the authorities whenever required. 

“It was to be expected that Germany would cause such safe- 
guards to be instituted. For some time the American Govern- 
ment guaranteed that none but healthy pork would be exported. 
But lately the inspection has ceased, and foreign countries must 
now protect themselves. It is said that similar measures are 
contemplated by the French Government.”—7rans/ated for 
THE Lirerary DIGEst. 


A MOROCCAN COURT INTRIGUE. 


HEN Muley Hassan, the late Sultan of Morocco, died, it 
was confidently expected that the rebellion raised against 
his heir would have to be suppressed by European troops. The 
internal troubles of Morocco are, like those of Turkey, welcome 
pretexts for wringing from the Sultan certain commercial advan- 
tages, and the Powers were rather disappointed when Abdul Aziz 
managed to subdue the insurrection against him, without calling 
in the help of the Powers. His success appears to have been 
short-lived. The barbarous tribes situated in the mountain fast- 
nesses of Morocco are still unconquered, and the Kabyles of the 
Sahara continue to plunder caravans, and foreign vessels on the 
coast. But the disaffection against the Sultan within his imme- 
diate surroundings has been put down with a strong hand, and 
the description of this rebellion reads more like a tale out of the 
“Arabian Nights” than a chapter of sober Nineteenth Century 
history. £7 /mparcial, Madrid, describes it as follows: 


“Muley Ismael, the older brother of Sultan Abdul Aziz, con- 
spired with the chiefs of the late Sultan’s cabinet against his 
brother. The intrigue was carried on with the utmost secrecy, 
and would probably have escaped detection were it not for the 
wisdom displayed by the mother of the Sultan. Nor-el-Chems 
(Light of the Sun) is a lady distinguished as much for her high 
intellectual qualities as for her still radiant beauty. She plays 
an important part in the administration of Morocco, for the 
Sultan adores her and will do nothing without her advice. She 
laid successful counterplots to the conspiration of Muley Ismael 
and the viziers, and the correspondence of the conspirators was 
discovered through her. Four specially damning letters were 
given to the Sultan, who immediately carried them to his mother. 
His beautiful adviser read them through carefully, and then, 
with a smile of triumph, threw three of the missives on the 
ground, setting her foot upon them, but kept one in her hand. 
‘What does this mean, O my mother?’ inquired the young Sul- 
tan. ‘Thus I would have thee treat the base traitors among thy 
ministers,’ replied the lady, pointing to the papers beneath her 
embroidered slipper; ‘but great care must be exercised in dealing 
with thy brother.’ She then advised him to summen all the 
Alfaquires, Tolbars, Ulemas, Cadis, Adules, and Sheriffs to the 
capital. The judges and governors came, and when the letters 
were laid before them, unanimously decreed that, according to 
the laws of the Koran, the conspirators deserved death. Some 
even thought that such base treachery could not be expiated by 
simple beheading, but demanded that tke culprits’ hands should 
be cut off, their tongues torn out, and their eyes blinded ere they 
were finally put to death. But the Sultan again asked the advice 
of his mother, and Nor-el-Chems advised him to be merciful. 
The conspirators were not put to death, but subjected to great 
indignities. The clothes were publicly torn from their bodies, 
then they were placed upon asses and whipped through the streets 
of Mequinez. Finally they were chained and thrown into the 
prison vaults of Mogador. Their property was confiscated, but 
the Sultan generously left to each of their children one hundred 
dollars. One of the viziers thus punished had two hundred and 
fifty children.”"— 7ranslated for Tue Liverary Dicest, 
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WHY THE BULGARIAN CRISIS DISTRESSES 
EUROPE. 


LMOST immediately after the fall of Napoleon I., European 
statesmen began to transfer the distrust hitherto shown 
toward the Gaul to the Muscovite. Asa result of the fear that 
Russia might conquer all Europe, new States on the Danube and 
in the Balkan Mountains were formed, in the hope that the love 
of independence would cause the Slavonian inhabitants of these 
States to join hands with the rest of Europe in opposing the ad- 
vance of tbe great Slavonian people ruled by the Czar. The 
German princes set to rule over the new States had no easy task: 
on the one hand they found themselves at the head of nations to 
whom they were alien in education and ideas; on the other hand, 
Russia endeavored to dethrone them by instigating rebellion. 
The present ruler of Bulgaria, Prince Ferdinand of Coburg, en- 
deavors to purchase the good will of Russia by concessions, and 
even went so far as to dismiss Premier Stambuloff, in the hope 
of reconciling the Czar. The prevalent opinion in Europe is, 
however, that the Prince will not succeed, and that the day is not 
far off when the Triple Alliance will have to interpose an armed 
force against the advances of Russia toward the Balkan pen- 
insula. For this reason the whole civilized world is interested in 
the outcome of the prosecution which Prince Ferdinand has be- 
gun against his late Premier for alleged defamation. Zhe Home 
News, London, sketches the situation as follows: 


“M. Stoiloff, the new Bulgarian Premier, has lost no time in 
giving emphatic public denial tothe charges which M. Stambuloff 
has seen fit to make against Prince Ferdinand and his ministers, 
and the machinery of the law courts has been set in motion to 
punish M. Stambuloff for the insults and calumnies leveled at 
his Highness. To hold the balance between the present and 
the late Premier is not an easy matter, but M. Stoiloff’s assertion 
that no Bulgarian has ever thought of purchasing the good will of 
Russia at the expense of the well-earned rights and independence 
of his country is entitled to at least as much respect as M. Stam- 
buloff’s allegation that Prince and Premier, in an attempt to 
secure the Czar’s favor, are risking all that Bulgaria has won. 
But if the Bulgarian Government are not prepared to adopt a 
Russophile policy, neither are they ready to emulate M. Stam- 
buloff in his hatred of all things Russian. Between subservience 
to Russia and unveiled hostility, however, there is a sufficientlv 
wide gulf, and M. Stoiloff gave an assurance that while the pres- 
ent Government would not challenge Russia, neither would they 
make advances toward a reconciliation. One thing is certain. 
M. Stambuloff became powerful because he freed his country of 
all that remained of the Muscovite yoke, and the way to unpopu- 
larity for the present Government would lie through a policy 
which rendered it possible for the Russians to ayain fill offices 
now efficiently occupied by Bulgarians. Bulgaria could hardly 
hope to win Russian friendship anew without involving herself 
in intrigues aimed at her Prince and those who have served him 
and Bulgaria most loyally.” 


The court of Vienna views with alarm the ascendency of the 
Russian party in Bulgaria, and fears that Bulgarian indepen- 
dence, so necessary to the safety of Austria and the Triple Alli- 
ance, will go under. The /nudefendance Belge, Brussels, one 
of the most independent and keen-scented papers on the sub- 
ject of international politics, thinks, nevertheless, that the fall of 
M. Stambuloff will result in an era of greater freedom for both 
Prince and people in Bulgaria. Itsays: 


“The elections will be carried on with greater liberty than under 
the oppressive rule of Stambuloff, whose politics were never re- 
garded with favor by the country at large. The peasants and 
citizens of Bulgaria are on the whoie in sympathy with the nation 
to which they owe their deliverance from the Turkish yoke. 

But the main thing is that Prince Ferdinand, whose personal in- 
fluence and power are sure to increase by these recent develop- 
ments, has determined to give his own private views greater 
weight in the administration of public affairs. His recent visit 
to Vienna proves that he is by no means disposed to sacrifice the 
friendship of Austria-Hungary, which is to him a necessity. It 
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may, however, be assumed that, with the tenacity of his race, he 
will insure a greater independence upon the throne he occupies. 
Neither the domination of Russia nor the tutorship of Austria is 
what he cares for specially. He views both his neighbors with 
distrust, and, therefore, the people of Bulgaria, who have elected 
him as their head, have no cause to credit him with evil inten- 
tions.” 


The Frankfurter Zeitung, Frankfort, has sent a reporter to 
M. Stambuloff insists that Prince 
Ferdinand has no other aim than to be recognized by Russia as 
the legitimate ruler of Bulgaria. This, the “Bismarck of Bul- 
garia” declares to be quite possible, but useless. 


interview the ex-Premier. 


He says: 


“The Prince thinks that, when Russia acknowledges him as 
ruler of Bulgaria as a return for the concessions which he is pre- 
pared to make to the Government of the Czar, the other Powers 
will be satisfied. But if the other Powers and Turkey consider 
themselves wronged, what then? He may possibly win the sup- 
port of Russia, and lose the good will of the Triple Alliance and 
Turkey. It is even possible that these Powers may recall their 
diplomatic agents. It must be remembered that Bulgaria is not 
one of the great powers. We are the pawns on the European 
chess-board, and are made use of by the Kings in fighting their 
battles. Prince Ferdinand may be able to obtain the doubtful 
recognition of Russia and lose the support of the rest of the 
Powers.”— Translated for Tue Lirerary Dicest. 





COOPERATION IN KRUPP’S WORKS. 


OOPERATION on a large scale is about to be tried at Essen, 
The firm 
proposes to assist its unmarried laborers in obtaining food and 
lodging at the lowest possible rate, by combining together. The 
Diario, Barcelona, from which we take the following, also con- 
tains some data about the number of workmen employed by the 


the seat of Krupp’s gun and armor-plate works. 


firm, and thinks that, if cooperation can be carried through at 
Essen, many economical reforms which appeared Utopian will 
be regarded as practical in future: 


“A beginning has already been made to enable the workmen 
to dispense, in many cases, with the middleman. A lodging- 
house and restaurant have been built, the inmates of which re- 
gard each other as members of one family. They elect a man- 
ager, who, during his term of office, occupies the same position 
toward the rest of the inmates as the head of a family toward its 
members. A housekeeper assists him and looks after the per- 
sonal comfort of the men, who can refuse to admit new mem- 
bers. As the firm has given the grounds rent free and contributed 
toward the building fund, rooms can be obtained at the rate of 
two dollars and two dollars and a half per month. The ultimate 
result of this attempt should be watched with all the more inter- 
est as the number of persons connected with the firm is very 
large, numbering in all 25,733. With their families, the number 
of persons dependent upon these works reaches the respectable 
figure of 85,591, of whom 16,588 are pupils of the public schools. 
But this is not all. The coal and iron mines of the firm number 
in all, in Germany, 547 shafts, to which must be added five mines 
in Spain, andfourrailroads. During one single year the firm con- 
sumes over 1,250,000 tons of coal, producing 320,000 tons of 
steel."— 7ranslated for Tur Literary Dicest. 


THE Bishop of Urgel has issued a proclamation which is likely to lead to 
serious international complications. He claims to be the sole ruler of 
Andorra, and refuses to acknowledge the suzerainty of France. Great ex- 
citement prevails in Andorra, as, from time immemorial, republican 
government administrated that country. By dint of much searching, our 
readers will discover this State among the Pyrenees mountains between 
France and Spain. Its area is exactly 450 square miles, and this difficulty 
prevents the militia of the little country from practicing with a Krupp gun 
recently purchased by the Government—the shell would fall into foreign 
territory. Andorra is, with the sister-republic S. Marino and the princi- 
palities Liechtenstein and Monaco, a survival of those times when Europe 
was divided into thousands of small, sovereign States. 


THE Russian Government has asked permission of Turkey to make 
measurements of the Sea of Marmora, in order to determine scientifically 
what changes have occurred through the late earthquakes. The Porte has 
given the desired permission, but the Russian man-o’-war will be escorted 
by a Turkish vessel, and a Turkish naval officer will assist at all the 
scientific examinations of the coast. 
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FOREIGN SECURITIES IN GERMANY. 


GREAT outcry has lately been raised in Germany over the 

losses to German capital through the crisis in America. 
But our cousins in the Fatherland are not altogether ruined by it ; 
indeed, on balancing accounts, they are still in the position to 
call American investments good. This is amply illustrated by 
the report of Professor Becker, Chief of the German Bureau of 
Statistics, and Professor Schmoller, a leading authority on eco- 
nomics. The Morning Post, London, contains an interesting 
article on this subject, from which we extract the following facts: 


The Germans lay by from 600 to 700 million dollars annually, 
one-half of which goes into securities. During the last ten 
years, about 3,000 million dollars’ worth of securities have been 
put upon the German market, of which 1,200 are foreign. With 
reference to the question whether Germany is wise in taking so 
much foreign paper, Professor Schmoller is of opinion that it is a 
healthy sign, and indicates the thriving condition of the people. 
Although much of the money has been lost, it has been, on the 
whole, a valuable experience, and the means of placing the Ger- 
man Stock Exchanges of Frankfort and Berlin on an equal footing 
with those of London, New York, and Paris—a position which 
they did not occupy twenty-five years ago. This has been of ad- 
vantage to the whole nation, and of the working-classes in par- 
ticular, for the reason that, with the emigration of capital, there 
has been simultaneously a quickening of German industry and 
enterprise abroad. During the last twenty-five years the Ger- 
mans have made 1,000 millions in American and Russian securi- 
ties alone, independently of all indirect benefits to the general 
business of the country through the connections made in dealing 
with such stocks or bonds. Germany now holds 2,500 millions in 
such securities, about double of what the country possessed ten 
years ago. The interest and dividends on these add about 125 
millions annually to the wealth of the country. The whole 
of the wealth invested in stocks, bonds and loans is estimated at 
7,500 millions, about three of the fifty million inhabitants being 
in receipt of incomes from such sources. The actual annual sav- 
ings of the people are estimated by Professor Becker at over 600 
million dollars, while the total wealth was over 40,000 millions in 
1886, since when it has steadily increased. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 


A PETITION to the Swiss Bundesrath, signed by nearly 30,000 voters, 
demands energetic repressive measures against the Anarchists 
within the Republic. 


living 


A GREAT battle has taken place near Ping-Tang in Korea, in which the 
Japanese completely routed the Chinese. This victory gives Japan full 
possession of the peninsula. 


THE Powers intend to do everything they can to carry out the provisions 
of the Geneva Convention and alleviate the sufferings caused by the 
Eastern war. Armed ships are to cruise inthe waters between China and 
Japan to assist disabled vessels. The French gunboat Lzon, the German 
Wolf and the English Porpozse have already been assigned to this duty. 


THAT the liberty of the Press is only a myth in Germany is proved again 
by the imprisonment of the editor of the Lokal Anzeiger, Berlin, and one 
of the reporters of that paper, because their paper published something 
that was not true. The Lokal Anzeiger contained a report of the sinking 
of the ocean greyhound Augusta Victoria, when no such thing had 
happened. 


THE President-elect of Brazil, Senhor Moraes, has chosen a Cabinet and 
proposes (o take office in November if nothing unexpected happens. It is, 
however, far more likely that Marshal Peixoto will establish himself 
Dictator in order to better defend the freedom of the Brazilian people from 
an arbitrary rule. Large shipments of rifles, artillery,and steel fortitica- 
tions have been ordered by him in Europe. 


MADRID advices state that the Spanish Government is willing to negoti- 
ate with the United States regarding a new Commercial Treaty. Spain 
conceded considerable advantages to this country when Cuban sugar had 
easy access to American markets. The new Tariff has changed this, and 
Sefior Muruaga, the Spanish Ambassador, has been instructed to point out 
that the new Treaty must be strictly reciprocal. 


EMPEROR WILLIAM recently delivered a speech at Kénigsberg, in which 
he hit the nobles some very hard blows. He reminded the Prussian aris- 
tocracy that some of his ancestors had more than once been forced to hang 
a noble or two to insure peace and prosperity. While the Emperor did 
not deny that the Liberals had aright to oppose him, he declared plainly 
that, in his opinion, a mutinous nobility is an incongruity. The speech has 
created much comment, and the Emperor is called arbitrary by the Con- 
servatives, while the Liberals applaud. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


PEN-PORTRAITS OF TYPICAL ANARCHISTS. 


ITH almost one consent, the civilized world, or at least 
that portion of it that finds expression, has classified 
the Anarchists, and especially the Anarchists of France, as human 
wolves, out of whom all humanity has been by some means elim- 
inated. But of late the world is coming to a calmer and more 
rational, though perhaps no less terrifying, view of the case. 
Cesare Lombroso, probably the greatest of living criminologists, 
classifies them with the fanatics rather than with the criminals. 
However that may be, it is almost an instinct with mankind to 
desire “the other side of the case” before making up a final 
judgment, and this instinct is asserting itself even in the case of 
such desperate deeds as those wrought by Ravachol, Vaillant, 
Henry, and Caserio. One of the leading monthlies of England, 
The Fortnightly Review, September, gives first place to an arti- 
cle on “Some Anarchist Portraits,” by Charles Malato, himself 
an Anarchist, and a companion of three of those above named. 
He does not endeavor to discuss the doctrines or deeds of himself 
or his associates, but presents very skilfully and with apparent 
candor the characters of each of the four as it was presented to 
him. We select his pen-portrait of Vaillant as on the whole the 
most interesting of any. One incident concerning Ravachol, 
however, who has been regarded as the most bloodthirsty of all, 
we give here as showing a degree of tenderness generally unsus- 
pected. It is given in the following words: 


“At Montbrison, when Ravachol was tried for the murder of 
the hermit, he was confronted with the son of his mistress, who 
sobbed at seeing him. 

“““Was he in the habit of beating you?’ asked the president. 

“*Never! he was very gentle with mother and me.’ And as 
he listened, Ravachol, who up till then had not shown a moment’s 
weakness—Ravachol, who died holding his head high and men- 
acingly—fell to weeping as he thought of the past, and perhaps 
of the fate in store for this child he loved so well. 

“In conclusion, I will quote a little-known incident typical of 
the man. About two mvuuths before his arrest, Ravachol, who had 
just given away three-quzerters of the contents of his purse to help 

a common cause, came 
upon a poor little girl 
in the Rue Roche- 
chouart. He stopped, 
struck with pity at 
seeing her so scantily 
clothed. Her shoes 
were in the most 
wretched plight ; they 
were old pumps drill- 
ed with holes, from 
which the naked heel 
protruded. The mur- 
‘derer of the hermit 
went up to the little 
girl, took her by the 
hand, brought her to 
a shoemaker, and 
bought her a pair of boots for seven francs. He himself was left 
without a sou, but he was happy at heart, and smiled with con- 
tent as he watched the child’s delight.” 





VAILLANT. 


Of Vaillant, Malato writes with still more feeling, possibly 
from personal regard for him, or it may be because in the execution 
of his fatal act he showed qualities conforming to the Anarchist 
ideal. He tells us: 


“The rough-hewn personality of Ravachol was succeeded by 
the more tender though energetic Vaillant. Vaillant, whose char- 
acter inspired sympathy in the hostile press itself, which declared 
in favor of his reprieve, was applauded in our camp without 
recrimination or reserve. His deed was accomplished with such 
clearness and precision of purpose, was so free from all ambig- 
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uous or painful consequences, that we all joined in a chorus of 
praise. 

“Auguste Vaillant was born at Mézieres on the 27th of Septem- 
ber, 1861, the son of Joséphine Rouyer, a poor working-woman, 
and an insipidly handsome gendarme, who was fickle in his 
amours, and too muchaman of order to trouble himself about the 
bastard he had brought into the world. He had the generosity 
indeed to give the child his name—but nothing more. The father 
of the Anarchist is at 
the present time an 
official receiver at Oli- 
zy, a small township 
in the department of 
the Aisne; and al- 
though married, he is 
fond of telling the 
boobies, who admire 
his handsome pres- 
ence and his victori 
ous moustache, about. 
the donnes fortunes 
of his younger days. 
When the son he had 
abandoned was strug- ~*"/ 
gling in the most 
dreadful misery, and 
when later on he had 
revolted against the 
social order which was 
crushing him, and was 
finally condemned to the scaffold, his father showed no trace of 
pity or even of interest in him. It is not with impunity thata 
man becomes a gendarme! 

“IT remember Vaillant as if he were standing before me now, 
instead of lying beheaded in the cemetery of Ivry. I can see 
him with his gentle, even somewhat timid look, and his manner, 
which was easy and familiar as soon as he felt a reciprocal sym- 
pathy, but never coarse. His figure was well-knit and erect, a 
little above the middle height; and the slightly military cut of 
his chestnut hair, his muStache and beard, combined to lend his 
kindly face an expression of manly strength. His voice was 
singularly beautiful, and was heard at its best in some sentimen- 
tal ballad or thrilling revolutionary hymn chanted in the com- 
pany of his comrades. 

“The future Anarchist grew up in misery, and he never es- 
caped it up to the last day of his life. He received a gratuitous 
education, which he bettered later on by dint of reading. As- 
tronomy, in particular, attracted him. This science of immen- 
sity, which reduces toa futile nothingness both our globe and the 
human insects crawling over its surfice, was later on to inspire 
the dynamiter with the following peroration to the defense he 
read before the tribunal which presently condemned him to 
death : 





RAVACHOL. 


** And new, gentleman, whatever may be the punishment to which you 
condemn me, I care not; for asI gaze upon thisassembly with the eyes of 
reason, I cannot he!p smiling when I see you, mere atoms lost in the sum 
total of matter, that reason because you happen to have a prolongation of 
the spinal marrow, wishing to arrogate to yourselves the right of judging 
one of your kind. Ah, gentlemen, of how little account are your assembly 
and your verdict in the history of humanity, and of how little aecount, too, 
is humanity in the vortex which is carrying it through immensity, where it 
is doomed to vanish, or rather to be transformed, in order to recommence 
the same history and the same acts, by reason of the eternai play of the 
cosmic forces which are renewed and transformed to infinity !’ 


“‘Vaillant’s will contained this clause: 


‘“**As I have always in my lifetime done my best to render service to 
science in particular and to humanity in general, let it be the same at my 
death. Let my body be handed over for medical purposes as soon as pos- 
sible after my execution, in order that the semi-vital phenomena which dis- 
appear immediately after the disaggregation of the molecules may be 
studied in proper time.’ 

“Vaillant, who was a hard worker, followed a number of 
trades, without getting rich in any. One day, however, being 
without either work or bread, he asked for alms, and the future 
rebel was condemned for begging. The same self-satisfied per- 
sons who cried shame at Ravachol for stealing when he was 
without bread, heaped insults upon Vaillant for asking alms when 
was without work and dying of hunger. But patience! he did 
not always beg forhis bread. The first time he begged humbly 
and constrained his rebellious pride to silence, because his 
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straightforward mind did not yet cherish any doubt as to the 
rightfulness of the social order: the cruel misery he endured 
seemed to him as it were inevitable, inherent in the lot of sad 
humanity, and irremediable. Later on, he found himself in a 
situation no less awful, even more so, because he had a woman 
for his companion, and a child whom he saw to be on the verge 
of death. But by that time the brain of the proletarian had de- 
veloped, his Anarchist education had been completed. He no 
longer supplicated, he hurled a bomb at the rulers of the Repub- 
lic, at those he considered responsible for the disturbance of the 
social equilibrium. 

“It would take too much space to follow Vaillant in his travels 
and his trials. Vaillant was no more able to make a fortune in 
America than in England. He had not the necessary qualities ; 
he had a scrupulous conscience, which his extreme sensibility 
rendered yet more tender. His wife, tired of a life of struggle 
and privation, abandoned him. On his return to France he made 
the acquaintance of the woman who, without sharing his convic- 
tions, became his devoted companion and a loving mother to little 
Sidonie. 

“The bitter struggle for life then began again, more bitter 
thanever. The unfortunate man ‘did the impossible’ in order to 
support the two beings who were dear to him. He worked for 
two weeks at the Lebaudy refinery, and earned three francs a 
day by carrying burning sugar-loafs against his chest. ‘There's 
too much of this exploiting,’ he said in exasperation to the work- 
men who listened to him dumfounded; ‘how is it you don’t 
blow up this dungeon?’ Nevertheless, he went on working, the 
more wretched for the activity of his thought, and accepted 
every kind of task and pay in order to keep those he loved from 
dying of starvation. He worked with one master for twenty 
francs a week. He said at his trial in court: ‘I threw myself at 
his feet, entreating him on behalf of my dear ones who were 
dying of hunger; he answered that he had only taken me into 
his service, not my wife and my daughter. I had no longer any 
shoes; I wore an old pair of goloshes I had picked up in the 
street.’ 

“At length Vaillant, weary of the struggle and suffering— 
Vaillant, who felt the very soul of all the disinherited throbbing 
within him, who cried to his judges: ‘The explosion of my bomb 
was not only the cry of the rebel Vaillant, but that of a whole 
class claiming its rights’—Vaillant rose up and smote society at 
its head. The proletarian placed himself on a plane with the 
regicides by attacking the rulers of the Republic. On the gth of 
December, 1893, a bomb exploded in the Chamber of Deputies.” 





UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF ABRAHAM LIN- 
COLN. 


OST of the really important letters of Abraham Lincoln 
have already been published, but at least one letter fairly 
entitled to rank as such has just been published for the first time 
by the Hon. Charles Aldrich, Curator of the Iowa Historical De- 
partment, along with other previously unpublished letters of an 
earlier date. These letters are published in Zhe Midland 
Monthly, Des Moines, Iowa, along with introductory matter by 
Mr. Aldrich. Mr. Aldrich in his introductory matter says: 


“In this country the letters or other manuscripts of Abraham 
Lincoln have appreciated in value more rapidly than those of any 
other American. Lincoln wrote more than any other President 
and signed more documents; and yet, after his death, it became 
difficult to obtain specimens of his writing without paying well 
for them. Prices are still advancing, as they will continue to 
advance in the future. In fact, one could not invest money in 
any direction where it would be surer to pay a good interest than 
in the purchase of a set of letters of the Presidents, especially of 
Washington, Jefferson, Lincoin, and Grant. I have been very 
fortunate in obtaining as gifts a number of letters written, as 
well as documents signed, by Mr. Lincoln. The Historical De- 
partment of Iowa now owns eight letters of Lincoln, all in his 
own characteristically plain handwriting, for stenographers were 
then scarce and the typewriting machine had not been invented. 
In addition to these, there are as many commissions having his 
signature. His letters were usually signed ‘A. Lincoln,’ but he 
wrote his name in full upon official documents. 

“Taking these letters up in the order of their dates, the most 
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interesting, particularly to the many lawyers who read 7%e 
Midland, is the following—presented by W. B. Means, Esq., of 
Boone. It was written when Mr. Lincoln evidently had but a 
limited law practice, and was working for a scale of prices which 
would not be acceptable to the county-seat lawyers of the midland 
region in these days. It reads: 


‘** SPRINGFIELD, ILLS., Feb. 16, 1843. 
*‘C. B. SHELEDY, Esq.: 

‘Yours of the roth is duly received. Judge Logan and myself are doing 
business together now: and we are willing to attend to your cases as vou 
propose. As tothe terms, we are willing to attend each case you prepare 
and send us for $10 (when there shall be no opposition), to be sent in ad 
vance, or you to know that itis safe. It takes $5.75 of cost to start upon, 
that is, $1.75 to clerk, and $2 to eachof two publishers of papers. Judge 
Logan thinks it will take the balance of $20 to carry a case through. This 
must be advanced from time to time as the services are performed, as the 
officers will not act without. Ido not know whether you can be admitted 
an attorney of the Federal Court in your absence or not; nor is it material, 
as the business can be done in our names. 

‘Thinking it may aid you a little, ] send you one of our blank forms of 
Petitions. It, you will see, is framed to be sworn to before the Federal 
Court clerk, and, in your case, will have to be so far changed, as to be 
sworn to before the clerk of your Circuit Court; and his certificate must be 
accompanied with his official seal. The schedules, too, must be attended 
to. Be sure that they contain the credzfors’ names, their restdences, the 
amount due each, the dedfors’ names, their residences, and the amount they 
owe, also all property and where located. 

‘Also be sure that the schedules are signed by the applicants as wellas 
the petition. 

‘Publications will have to be made here in one paper, and in one nearest 
the residence of the applicant. Write us in each case where the last adver- 
tisement is to be sent, whether to you or to what paper. 

‘I believe I have now said everything that can be of any advantage. 

‘Your friend, as ever, 
‘A. LINCOLN.’ 


“Hon. Hawkins Taylor, a member of our first Territorial Leg- 
islature, a’ very good man and a prominent politician of South- 
eastern Iowa, was an acquaintance and correspondent of Mr. 
Lincoln. Not long before his death in 1893, he presented two of 
Lincoln's letters to my collection. They relate to political topics 
of the stirring times just preceding the great Civil War, and are 
excellent illustrations of the great War President’s lucid style 
and facility of expression. 

“** SPRINGFIELD, ILLS., Sept. 6, 1859. 
‘HAWKINS TAYLOR, Esq. 

*MY DEAR SIR: Yours of the 3dis just received. There is some mistake 
about my expected attendance of the U. S. Court in your city on the 3d 
Tuesday of this month. I have nothought of being there. It is bad to be 
poor. Ishall goto the wall for bread and meat if I neglect my business 
this year as well as last. It would please me much to see the city and good 
people of Keokuk, but for this year it is little less than an impossibility. I 
am constantly receiving invitations which I am compelled to decline. I 
was pressingly urged to go to Minnesota, and I now have two invitations 
to go to Ohio. These last are prompted by Douglas going there, and I am 
really tempted to make a flying trip to Columbus and Cincinnati. 

‘I do hope you will have no severe troubles in lowa. What thinks Grimes 
about it? I have not known him to be mistaken about an election in Iowa. 
Present my respects to Col. Carter and any other friends, and believe me, 

‘Yours truly, 
‘A. LINCOLN.’ 
“** SPRINGFIELD, ILLS., April 21, 1860. 
* HAWKINS TAYLOR, Esq., 

‘MY DEAR SIR: Yours of the rsth is just received. It surprised me that 
you have written twice without receiving an answer. I have answered all 
I ever received from you, and certainly one since my return from the East. 

‘Opinions here as tothe prospect of Douglas being nominated are quite 
conflicting—some very confident he we// and others that he will mo¢ be. I 
think his nomination possible, but that the chances are against him. 

‘Iam glad there is a prospect of your party passing this way to Chicago. 
Wishing to make your visit here as pleasant as we can, we wish you to 
notify us as soon as possible whether you come this way, how many, and 
when you will arrive. Yours very truly, 

‘A. LINCOLN.’ 

“The letter of most importance historically, and as a conse- 
quence, the most valuable, is a telegram to Horace Greeley. 
During the Rebellion, Jacob Thompson and some other Confed- 
erates, who had wandered into Canada, wanted to return to Rich- 
mond. They communicated with Mr. Greeley, pretending that 
they wished to be instrumental in bringing about ‘peace’ be- 
tween the sections, and for this purpose desired to pass through 
the Union lines to the capital of the Confederacy. Mr. Greeley, 
having confidence in their professions, entered into a correspon- 
dence with Mr. Lincoln on the subject. The clear-headed Presi- 
ident was willing to talk about ‘peace,’ and anxious for that re- 
sult, but he was unwilling to have anything to do with private 
and unauthorized persons, and probably he saw that ‘Jake’ 
Thompson and his companions were playing a sharp game— 
‘on their own hook.’ Several letters passed between the Presi- 
dent and Mr. Greeley relating to the affair. The original of the 
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FACSIMILE OF TELEGRAM TO HORACE GREELEY. 


accompanying telegram [see facsimile] was kindly presented to 
our Iowa collection by Hon. Robert Lincoln, at the suggestion 
of Hon. James Harlan, father of Mrs. Lincoln. In view of its 
historical importance, I regard it as the most valuable piece of 
writing in the State of Iowa.” 


WOMEN IN INDIA AND AMERICA: A BRAH- 
MAN’S VIEWS. 


\ E have always regarded the women of America as the rep- 

resentatives of all that can be expressed in the term ideal 
womanhood; and, on the other hand, the woman of India as the 
representative of the condition of ignorance, slavery, and suffer- 
ing, the direct counterpart of the intelligence, freedom, and hap- 


piness of our women. We must change our views somewhat, if 


we accept all that Purushotam Rao Telang writes in 7ze Forum, 
September. He isa high-caste Brahman, eminently qualified to 
speak intelligently of his subject, and he has had his eyes open 
during his year’s residence in the United States. He ascribes 
the non-progress in India to the fact that everything is regulated 
by religion, and gives us a sly dig when he says that Christianity 
would have been equally as fatal to Western nations if they had 


made it a rule of life. In his comparisons, he has apparently 


missed the divinity that there is in American women. 


“To give a fair idea of Hindu women and marriage customs,” 
he says, “I must go far back to the ancient times and see how 
and why customs changed. There was a time when the Hindu 
lady was educated, and when there were no child-marriages. 
Some of the ‘Upanishads,’ speculations on philosophy, were 
written by ladies. There are books written by ladies also on 
mathematics and other abstruse subjects. Of course, they did 
not write sensational novels, but they were taught music and 
dancing: dancing, not jumping, hopping, and skipping round a 
hall in the arms of strangers. ‘There were no child-marriages at 
that time, and the young lady had liberty to select a husband 
herself. 

“Nowadays times are changed: the Brahman has to get his 
daughter married before she attains puberty. This custom has 
crept into religion. The Hindu religion strictly forbids single 
life for woman or man: especially must the woman be married. 
Hence there are no old maids in India. Sometimes one may 
meet an old ‘cranky’ bachelor, who has remained unmarried be- 
cause he was too poor to marry, or because his character was not 
good; but even these are seldom found except in the lower 
classes. If a man is not married at the latest by his twenty-fifth 
year, his reputation suffers. It is a belief that those who have a 
son, go to Heaven, when the son, after the death of his parents, 
performs the spiritual rites. However this may be, whether they 
go to Heaven or not, this severe rule tends to a strict cultivation 
of home-life. 

“Owing to this rule, if a Brahman’s daughter attains puberty 
before marriage, the father is disgraced; he loses his caste, and 
no one will marry the girl. Thus, when a poor man has more 
than one daughter, it isa misfortune forhim. The Hindu father, 
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himself, has to find out a suitable husband for his daughter, so 
he goes to a gentleman who hasason. He first makes inquiries 
about the family, the property, the health and education of the 
boy. ‘Then he asks the father of the boy to marry his son to his 
daughter. The father of the boy asks for dowry, and the amount 
of this is fixed according to the means of the man who asks for 
it and not of the man who gives it: that is to say, if the father of 
the boy is very rich, he asks thousands of dollars. Hence the 
Hindu father of a girl has to spend much for the marriage of his 
daughter, for he always wishes to see her married into a rich 
family. 

“In America, the young woman selects a husband who can 
supply all her wants; and let me say that these wants seem to me 
to be so many that many men do not dare marry. Many women 
also do not seem to wish to marry because they want men who 
can spend money for their fancy. Young men look to the hand 
of a rich man’s daughter, and the young woman looks to the hand 
of the rich man’s son,—in other words, they marry the purse of 
the ‘old man.’ . 

“An impression seems to prevail in Western countries that 
there is no love between the Hindu wifeand husband. The truth 
is, the Hindu families are the happiest in the world. The Hindu 
woman, having been tied to the lot of the man early, thinks only 
of him. His happiness is her happiness. She loves her husband 
devotedly. In the Western nations, I observe that the man 
works from morning to late in the night toearn money. He has 
no rest. Who enjoys the benefits of his money? His wife. 
While he is struggling to get the almighty dollar, his wife is 
enjoying the luxuries and the leisure it buys. If she cannot get 
the newest fashion of ornaments or clothing, she is often un- 
happy, and consequently, if the husband cannot buy them, he, 
too, is made unhappy. Moreover, the women in America seem 
to have greater liberty than the men. The young girl is brought 
up by her mother to think that she is equal to man, and, in some 
respects, superior to him. She reads love-novels, spends much 
time at her toilet; she wears in her bonnet flowers, feathers, 
dead birds, seaweed, moss, horns, thorns, big needles, and in her 
dress, pins, hooks, ties, iron and brass bars, clips, stitches, and 
what-not; and on her bosom, I have seen her wear a living lizard, 
fastened with a thin chain. Her waist is laced tight by a corset, 
which makes her pant for breath. Thus equipped, she sallies 
forth to make conquests of young men’s hearts. She seems to 
me (pardon me, I write without offense) to lack the mild and del- 
icately sweet look that even the commonest Hindu woman has. 

When they love and court they have a‘good time.’ Why 
good? Because it is the best time they spend in their lives, for 
love sometimes ceases after marriage. 

“The greatest care and anxiety of the Hindu mother is to bring 
up her daughter to home-life, and to make her a good housewife. 
When a girl is seven years of age, the mother teaches her to cook 
and to clean the pots. Hindus have two kinds of washing: one 
is the daily washing of every-day apparel; for the clothes are 
changed every morning after bathing. Every Hindu must bathe 
before he takes his meals. Religion requires that no food be 
cooked before the person who cooks it has bathed. Hence every 
woman must bathe before she cooks. A woman first gives a bath 
to her children; then she takes a bath herself, and thereafter goes 
to cook. The clothes are changed and washed every day. The 
little girl washes the smaller clothes on a stone and hangs them 
for drying. She assists her mother in many small things: she 
sweeps the kitchen; she fetches the utensils; she cuts and slices 
vegetables; she pounds and grinds the spices; she takes out the 
small pebbles from the rice and cleans it in water; and, in short, 
she does all the petty work, assisting her mother. If she has an 
infant sister or brother, she feeds it, and lulls it to sleep in the 
cradle. She gathers flowers and weaves them into wreaths with 
which the Hindu women adorn their hair. The mother teaches 
her to sew, and to embroider, and to make her toilet, which is 
simple. She has no paints on her cheeks and no hooks and thorns 
in her hair. She adorns her hair with ornamental flowers made 
of gold. These are fixed on the knot of hair. A small, round 
mark of red paint is made on her forehead. The absence of this 
mark from the forehead of a woman indicates that she is a widow, 
for widows have not the privilege of wearing it. By the time she 
is fifteen, she learns all things pertaining to general housekeeping 
and cookery. The mother teaches her to prepare cakes, pud- 
dings, and sweetmeats. Hindus, especially Brahmans, cannot 
eat bazaar-made sweetmeats in which water is mixed. She also 
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teaches her to make preserved pickles and other things for use 
in the rainy season, which begins at the end of May and lasts to 
about the middle of October. In short, the mother makes her 
daughter a good housekeeper before she goes to live with her 
husband. Often she chides her daughter and says: ‘You will 
bring discredit on me when you go to your husband's. Your 
mother-in-law will judge me by your behavior.’ She is very 
particular in not allowing her to talk loudly, or to laugh, even at 
home, at the pitch of her voice, as I have heard American women 
do even in the streets. Of course ‘high-caste’ American ladies 
do not laugh in the streets. Yet, as a general rule, it is not con- 
sidered indecent here as it is in India. I have used the word 
‘caste’ because the ladies in America, I observe, have caste preju- 
dices, perhaps quite as strong as in India. . . . Iam sure that a 
time will come when all our Hindu women will be educated as 
they were once. They will have liberty, too. Secret love-letters 
will fly from woman to man; there will be divorces and all the 
necessary and consequent evils of Western high civilization. But 
these things will not come with great rapidity.” 


THE TAJ MAHAL. 


HE most beautiful building in the world, the Taj Mahal, 

was erected by the Mogul Emperor, Shah Jehan, as the 

tomb of his dearly loved wife, the beautiful Noor Mahal. The 

following poetical description of this famous mausoleum is by the 

Rev. George F. Pentecost, in The Sunday Magazine, London, 
September : 


“T have recently looked upon the snow-covered and stupendous 
heights of Kinsinjunga and Everest until my soul was full of 
wonder and awe at the work of God. ‘This I can understand; 
but here is the creation of man, small as compared with the small- 
est mound at the foot of the Himalayas, which seems to sur- 
prise and claim the attention, more than the giant mountain. I 
have been to see it again and again in early and late daylight, 
morning and evening time, and in the brilliant and quiet moon- 
light and starlight of the night, and it never palls—the witchery 
and beauty of it grow upon you all the time. The last time I 
went to see it was at night. The Moon was at three-quarters 
full. The stars paling away from the Moon were brilliant in the 
clear Eastern sky. As I entered the silent doorway of the great 
gate, and looked down the vista of trees over the moonlit water, 
it rose upon the vision like an archangel with folded wings, as if 
it had just floated down from above. Drawing nearer and nearer, 
step by step, its simple and majestic beauty rose to a height it 
had never seemed to have before. The silence was eloquent, for 
there was no travel of globe-trotting tourists at that hot season. 
Only the silent white-robed figure of the Mohammedan Chankidar 
was seen, not far from the entrance of the tomb. A light was 
faintly burning at the head of the gravestone where for three 
hundred years the ashes of the dead queen have been peacefully 
reposing. ‘The whole effect was so spectral, so spiritual, that I 
instinctively paused as if in the presence of the supernatural. 
The Moon was not directly over it, but shone down upon it 
obliquely from just below mid-heaven. On the front and one 
side, the brilliant moonlight brought out every beautiful detail of 
carved frieze and dado, and caused the-texts of the Koran and 
the inlaid stones about the upper cornice to glint and sparkle as 
if they were alive with some sort of mysterious but soft fire. On 
the other side, the deep beautiful shadows half concealed it and 
fell away down upon the marble paved platform. The four sen- 
tinel minarets on the corners of the platform stood beautifully 
silent, as if even they were consciously gazing upon their lovely 
charge. Its silence was only equal to its stately and modest 
beauty. We speak of marble as being cold, yet this pile of mar- 
ble, chaste and beautiful as the moonlight itself, seemed instinct 
with life. If it had suddenly glowed and breathed with life, or 
heaved a sigh as of satisfied rest, I should not have been sur- 
prised. . . . Within the Taj is another wonder. The faintest 
sound, yea, even a sigh, is whispered back from the sensitive 
vault above, in an echo which is full of music. It is said that the 
ignorant people who come to see it, and who never speak above 
a breath when within, fancy that sweet echo to be the whisper of 
unseen angels who dwell above in the dome to watch over the 
tombs of Shah Jehan and his beloved wife. I can easily credit 
the superstition. Here again for the last time I uttered aloud a 
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strain on the major chords of the musical scale, and the answer 
came back a thousand times sweeter from the vaulted roof, and 
reverberating through it all, tilled it with a music more sweet and 
praiseful than ever pealed forth from an organ. While these 
expiring echoes were still sounding faint and fainter in my ear, 
I crept out of the Taj, nor looked back again upon it, still hold- 
ing it in my mind—I had almost said my soul.” 


CHILD-SUICIDE. 


“INCE Colonel Ingersoll started the discussion whether a per- 
son had the right to commit suicide, much has been written 
against the position of the distinguished skeptic, but we have not 
seen anything quite so terrible in its power as the following 
statistics of Child-Suicides given by Gustav Siegert in the 
Westislichen Rundschau: 

“In Saxony public statistics show that from 1863-88 165 boys 
and 49 girls (under fourteen years) committed suicide. Accord- 
ing to Zeitschrift des Statistichen Bureaus, Prussia had 289 child- 
suicides from 1883-88—and they were all school-children, the 
majority boys. 

“Marselli in his great work on suicide gives the following 
statistics : 
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The main reasons for child-suicides are examination fever, 
non-promotion, failure to pass examination, pride, mental weak- 
ness, but especially fear of punishment and brutal treatment. 
The individual motives are then pathological; the social, those 
of relationship of parents and teachers to the child. 

“*Night falls also upon the child’s mind.” Why? Only the 
blind rule of nature can explain it. The sins of generations lie 
upon the child, the merciless laws of heredity destroy its nerves, 
and usher it into the night of insanity. That the individual case 
of child-suicide depends upon such conditions is proved by the 
multitudinous cases where cruelties and constant brutal treat- 
ment never drive a healthy child to suicide. 

““No happy human being commits suicide.”"—7vranslated for 
Tue LiIrerary DIGEsT. 


Shall Women Smoke ?—In an article on “Smoke,” by Mrs. 
Frederic Harrison in the September number of 7he Nineteenth 
Century, we have the following protest against the weed as an 
indulgence for women. The speaker is a widow lady, who may 
be presumed to express Mrs. Harrison’s own views. 


“Motherhood has always seemed to me the crown of a woman's 
life; who can suppose nicotin to be a useful preparation for the 
young life to be launched into the world? And for the nursing 
mother with a cigarette what can we say? We should have to 
bury all our pictures of the Madonna fathoms deep that they 
might not behold so unlovely a sight! And it seems to me that 
in learning to smoke women are binding themselves with new 
fetters. There is the cost—no inconsiderable item, as Iam told, 
if one has a fine taste; we may be sure women would have that. 
Then there is the further burden of a smoking costume—we can 
hardly suppose women will be less fastidious than men in this 
respect; but above all, there is the burden of a constantly recur- 
ring necessity of life, which imperatively craves satisfaction. 
Now we women are, as it is, bound hand and foot to artificial 
wants. We have idols of the house, idols of the toilet, idols of 
society, idols of fashion; and now, 1n the name of breaking with 
an old tradition—which, as we see, has much to be said in its 
defense—we propose to enslave ourselves afresh, and to sacrifice 
to a new idol, more exacting than any of these. The problem 
for us all 1s to simplify our lives. We may assuredly keep clear 
of new hindrances, and certainly of the tyrant tobacco.” 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The Treasury. 


The gold reserve crossed another million point 
to-day (Sept. 21), and now stands at $58,005,027, a 
gain of overa million in the past week, and of two 
and a quarter millions in the last twoweeks. The 
Treasury balance is $125,763,175, and the 
net balance $67,758,148. As any increasein the gold 
reserve must result ina Cecrease to the same 
amount in the net balance, the decline in the latter 
must not of course be regarded with apprehension. 
Customs receipts for to-day are $503,009, internal 
revenue receipts $249,100. Total receipts for the 
month are $18,035,157, and expenditures $21,512,000, 
of which $10,815,000 was for pensions. 

The Treasury's “ten-day ”’ statement was issued 
to-day forthe twenty days of September. Itshows 
a decided improvement in customs receiptsin New 
York. 
ber, 1804, $7,411,797; twenty days of August, 1894, 


general 


The figures are: Twenty days of Septem- | 


$4,652,982; twenty days of September, 1893, $5,507,571; | 


twenty days of September, 1892, $6,644,188 
New York collects two-thirds of the custom duties 
paid intothe Treasury. 


A noticeable feature of the | 


statement is 1n the increase in gold certificates re- | 


ceived by the Treasury. It now has $316,420, 
against $147,930 on January 1o, 1894, a figure higher 
than any time since January 1 last, except on 
February 10, when they stood at $407,950. 

This increase in the gold reserve is due to the de- 
mand for small notes, which has risen from nothing 
to a million dollars a week. 


The Banks. 


The weekly statement of the Associated Banks 


showed an increase of $20,975 in the surplus reserve, | 


which now stands at $59,974,675. Loans expanded 
$2,832,300, and deposits increased $1,293,700. An in- 
crease of $369,700 in circulation shows that thenew 
circulation that has been reported taken out in 


the past few weeks is now for the first time leaving | 


the hands of the banks withdrawing it in response 
to a demand from the country. Cash items 
showed smaller changes than expected, specie in- 
creasing $574,100, and legal tenders 
$229,700.—Journal of Commerce. 


Stocks. 


The principal business of the week was in in- 


decreasing | 


dustrials, which with a series of sharp fluctuations | 


afforded the room-traders ample opportunity for 
doing business. The short interest has committed 


itself as far as it dare, and any sign of an attempt | 


on the part of the bulls to squeeze is met by 


prompt covering. It may now be regarded as 
pretty safe for the room-traders to uphold the 


bears in the event of a raid. The railroad list 
showed little change during the week, the ten- 
dency to weaken having been counteracted by 
orders from London. Government bonds con- 
tinue firm. 


The State of Trade. 


In comparison with the unusual activity of a 
week ago in almost every branch of business, the 
past week may be described as quiet, but there is 
a complete restoration of confidence, which is 
fully justified by railroad earnings, which are the 
pulse of business. As 





The Tarrasch-Walbrodt Match. 


SIXTH GAME—FRENCH DEFENSE. 


TARRASCH, WALBRODT. TARRASCH. WALBRODT, 


White. Black. White. Black. 
1P—K4 P—K 3 13 K—Kt P—Q 5 (?) 
2P—Q,4 P—Q 4 14 Q Kt—K2 P—Q Kt 4 (d) 
3 Kt—QB3 Kt--K B3_ |15 Kt—KB3 R—Kt 
4 B—K Kts5 B—K 2 16 P—K Kt4 R—Kt3 (e) 
5 Bx Kt 3x B 17K R—Kt R—Kt 2 
6P—K 5 B—K 2 18 Kt—Kt 5 P—K Kt 3(f) 
7Q—Kt4 Castles (a) 19 PxP K PxP 
8 B—Q 3 P—K B4 20 O—Kt 2 Kt—K 2 (g) 
9Q—R3 P—B, lor P-K Rg Q—R 3 

10 Px P Kt—B 3 22 P—R 5 R—Q Ba 
11 P—B,4 BxP 23 Q—R 3 R—K B 2(h) 


12 Castles (b) Q—R 4 (c) | 


POSITION AFTER BLACK’S TWENTY-THIRD MOVE. 


Walbrodt (Black) Thirteen Pieces. 
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Tarrasch (White) Thirteen Pieces. 
24 Px P PxP |33 P—K 6ch K—B 3 G) 
25 R—R (i) K—B 134 KtxPch K—Kt 2 
26 KtxR K x Kt 135 KtxQ KtP R—B 
27 O—R 7 ch K—B 36 O—K 5 3—B 3 (k) 
28 O—R 6ch K—K 37 Kt—Q6ch K—R 
29 Q—R 8ch K—Q 2 38 Rx Kt Bx Kt 
30 P—B 3 B—Kt 2 390 Q x Q and Black resigned 
31 R—R 7 B—Q 4 after forty-five moves. 
32 P—Kt 3. Q—R4(c) 


Notes by Gunsberg. 


(a) Extremely risky. If, on the other hand, 
Black continues P—K Kt 3 instead, White obtains 
a ready attack with 8 P—K R 4. 

(b) Preparing for a direct attack on the King. 

(c) The attempt at a counter-demonstration be- 
ginning with this move shows poor judgment. 
The position is one where defense, and not defiance, 
is necessary for some time at least. 

(d) If Kt—Kt 5, 15 Kt—B, and if then Kt x B, 
16 Ktx Kt, and Black would not have bettered his 


| position. 


matters now stand, the} 


retail trade has replenished stocks, which were | 


now remains 
seen whether their sales are sufficiently active to 


generally very low. It 


only to be | 


justify the maintenance of large stocks; in other | 


words, whether the people have money to spend. 


Low Price of Cotton. 


A large business was done in cotton on Septem- 
ber 24, under continued liquidation caused by 
weak cable advices as to the English markets, and 
by the heavy movement of actual cotton at the 
South. At all points, cotton has been freely 
offered lately, and so great has been the pressure 
at New York that October contracts sold at 6.13, 


this being the lowest price ever recorded since the | 


inauguration of the future selling system. 





(e) Pure waste of time. He should at once have 
moved to Kta. 

(f) P—K R 3 is not altogether satisfactory, but 
it, nevertheless, seems better than the text move. 

(g) Shutting out the Q R from the defense. 
Kt—Kt 5 would, however, have been equally bad, 
for White could then proceed with 21 P—QR 3, 
Kt x B; 22 Rx B, followed later by R—R 3. 

(h) Forced. White threatened to win the Q by 
24 Px P, QxP (best); 25 Kt—K B 3. 

(i) Pursuing the enemy with relentless vigor. 

(j) If Kx P White wins a piece by 34 Q—K 5 ch, 
K—Q 2; 35 RxBch, Rx R; 36 Qx Bch, and if 
Bx P, 34 Ktx P winning. 

(k) This loses a piece, but it could not be saved. 

(1) As good as anything else, except immediate 


resignation, which, on the whole, would have 
been more dignified. 
What is the matter with Problem 26? Only one 


correct solution thus far received. ‘The Problem 
is difficult, but not more difficult than others we 
have published. We will give you a hint or two; 
the key-move is not made with the Queen; and in 
several of the variations a very beautiful dis- 
covered check gives the mating position. 
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Problem 28. 
BY WALTER PULITZER. 
Black—One Piece. 
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White—Five Pieces. 
K on Q Kt3;Q on K Kt 6; Kts on K B7 and Q Kt7; 
Pon Q s. 
| White mates in three moves. 
The Saturday Review, London, speaks of this 
problem as ‘simple, sound, and symmetrical 
without elaboration.” 


Solution of Problem 25. 


1 B—B 15 K—R 

2 R—Kt 2 16 B—R 2 

3 K—Kt 3 17 R—Kt 

4 3 L 2 18 B—B 

5s R—Kt 19 Rat Kt 3—Kte 
6 B—Kt 2 20 B—Kt 3 

7 R—B 21 R—R 2 

8 


3—Kt 22 Rat Ktsq—Kt2 
—Kt 


9 R—Ke 23K 

10 B—R 24 R—R 

11 R—Kt 2 25 Rat Kt2—Re2 

12 K—R 2 26 B—Kt 2 

13 R—Kt 3 27 K—B 

14 B—Kt2 28 Kx Kt 
CORRECT SOLUTIONS RECEIVED FROM 


L. C. Schober, Ottawa Lake, Mich.; E. B. Smith, 





is. ¢. 


Ailsa Craig, Canada; A. B. Coats, Beverly, Mass.; 
Haskell, Garrison, lowa; L. W. Bieber, 


| Bethlehem, Pa.; H. Fernald, Prohibition Park; J. 


|D. Campbell, Brenham, Texas; F. H. 


Eggers, 
Great Falls, Mont.; R. D. Thompkins, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

In actual play, last week, we got a smothered 
mate on our antagonist. This mate is rarely 
given in actual play. Will some of our corres- 
pondents give usa position in which a smothered 
mate is given? 

One of our friends in Canada writes us that he 


has tried to boom chess in his town, and has 


| failed. He seems to find the reason of this failure 


in the fact that checkers is regarded as the better 
game. He writes that a “good” player of both 
checkers and chess told him that checkers was the 
more scientific game, and that chess was “too 
slow.’”’ Here’s where the “ expert”’ gives himself 
away, and shows his ignorance. The more 





scientific game must necessarily require a longer 
| time for study. 


What chimney to use for 
your burner or lamp? 

The “Index to Chimneys” 
tells. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for it. 

No burner or lamp burns 
well with wrong-shape chim- 
neys. 


Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 
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Account—Balance— Debt. 


The Supreme Court of Minnesota held, in the re- 
cent case of Christofferson vs. Howe, that when an 
account is stated the balance struck becomes an 
original. demand, and the transaction amounts to 
an express promise to pay that balance, and except 
in case of fraud or mistake the account cannot be 
examined to ascertain the items of that balance, 
and when a new note is given in settlement of the 
balance due on mutual running accounts of which 
a debt secured by a mortgage formed only a part, 
it is a satisfaction and not a renewal of that mort- 
gage.—Rradstreet’s. 


Liability of Corporations 


Water. 


A novel decision has been reached by the 
General Term of the Third Department, in the 
matter of Springfield Fire and Marine Ins. Co. v. 
Village of Keeseville, reported in Zhe Albany 
Law Journal. The action is brought by the in- 
surance company, who had paid the party in- 
sured a sum greater than it would have been if 
the defendant had supplied sufficient water to 
extinguish the fire. The plaintiff alleges that it 
is a licensed fire-insurance company, that it has 
paid an annual tax to the defendant for the 
privilege of having the protection of its water 
works, its fire department, and its appliances, 
and that the insured has assigned all her rights 
against the defendant to the company. 
question comes up on a demurrer, and all the 
facts are assumed. The opinion holds that there 


Supplying 





are two functions of a city government, one 
governmental, the other a business power; that 
the latter power is given for corporate purposes, 
and in the exercise of such power it is like a 
private corporation or individual. 

Judge Herrick, who writes the opinion, holds 
that supplying water is not a necessary princi- 
ple or public function of acity, and that-negli- 
gence in maintaining the water-works is a breach 
of an implied contract, entered into by the city 


for any damages resulting thereupon in the same 
degree as an individual would have been. 


Surety—Release and Discharge. 


Where the payee of a note, though voluntarily, 
and without the maker’s knowledge, writes 
thereon that he extends payment until a certain 
time, the surety is discharged, it being imma- 
terial that the extension may not prejudice him. 


; Sloan v. Latimer, in appeal before the Supreme 





The | 


Court of South Carolina, cited 
Lawyer. 


in The American 


Taxes—Payment by Check. 


The Supreme Court of Nebraska held, in the re- 
cent case of Richards e¢ a/. vs. Hatfield, reported in 
The Chicago Legal News,that while a collector of 
taxes has no authority to receive in payment there- 
of anything but lawful money of the United States, 
and may refuse to accept a bank check or draft in 
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|} compel acceptance of a 
| election or appointment, 
in its corporate capacity, and that the city is liable | 
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such taxes in his tax-books, never issues to the 
party paying the tax a statutory receipt therefor, 
and embezzles the money received.—/ézd. 


Obligation to Accept Office. 


An entirely new question in this country is de- 
cided in People v. Williams, 145 Illinois, 573; 26 
Am. St. Rep., 514, namely, that mandamus lies to 
municipal 
by one who 
but refuses, although the statute 
alty for non-acceptance. 

But how 


office after 
is qualified 
impose a pen- 
if he will not stand?—7he Green Bag. 


Current Events. 


Monday, September 17. 

The Sugar-Planters’ Convention at New Or- 
leans unanimously decides to join the Republican 
Party. ... Mgr. Schroeder, in an address to the 
German Catholic Convention, New York C ity, 
advises the formation of an organization in 
opposition to the A. Senator Jones, of 
Nevada, is asked by the Republicans to resign 
his seat. 

The Japanese defeat the Chinese at Ping-Yang 
after a battle of two days’ duration, and take 
the city: 16,000 Chinese are killed, wounded, and 
made prisoners....A Reciprocity Treaty is 
favored by Spain, which is seeking commercial 
relations with this country. 


| Tuesday, September 78. 


payment of such taxes; yet if a collector accepts | 


such check or draft in payment of taxes and after- 


ward receives the money thereon, such receipt | 


| operates as a payment of the tax, although the col- 
| lector fails to make an entry of the payment of | 





A Nineteenth Century Discovery. 
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Stone in Bladder. 


Law Office of F. B. Don1sTHORPE, 
GENEVA, Nebr., Aug. 27, 1894. 


Gentlemen:—Your favor of 24th re- 
ceived, and in reply I would say I 
aurvery, very glad I ever became 

— with the Electropoise. 
the benefits I have received 

— it, [ will say that upon its re- 
ceipt I ‘had no hopes of a long pro- 
longation of life. My physicians 
here had given me up, saying ‘‘ that 








AN 
OXYGEN 
HOME CURE 
WITHOUT MEDICINE. 


Judge Bryan’s Letter. 


STAUNTON, Va., Sept. 1, 1894. 
Gentlemen:—We have followed 
carefully the directions for the use 
of the Electropoise, and the treat- 
ment has been attended with the 
best results. We have good hopes 
that in time Mrs. Bryan will be fully 
restored to health. It will bea won- 
derful triumph for your instrument 
and a great mercy to her. 














by very careful dieting, etc., I might 
be able to live for some time.” AsI 
was avernaing three or four days 
every month in bed, sometimes ta- 
king four men to hold me, I was sat- 
isfied that I could not endure it very 


Do not be misled by its name. 
It is not an electric battery, but a | 
means for applying an entirely new 


WM. SHEPARD BRYAN. 


In reply to our request to allow us 
to use his letter, Judge Bryan writes: 
“‘T most cheerfully place my letter 
at your disposal, and would be glad 


| Very truly, 





0 % 

My kidneys were badly diseased, 
and the stone in my bladder was 
causing intense suffering. You 
wrote me to persevere in the use of 
the Electropoise and that you 
thought in six months it would 
I was astonished at the end of about 
three months when the gravel 
panned. relieving me from those 

ble bearing-down pains which 
had made me almost long for — 

Four years have now passed, and 
except one very bad attack a ‘aheat 
time after using it, I have not had 
an attack since I got the Electro- 

ise. My physicians were dum- 

‘ounded, but yet they cannot help 
speaking ‘ ly of the Electropoise. 
f what I have said does not suit 
i. purposes you have the records 
of my case and can change to suit 
yourself. No languaye could be 
strong enough to express my condi- 
tion and improvement. 
ours truly, 


F. B, DONISTHORPE. 





| ease is burnt out, vitality is renewed, 





| told in a neat book that you may 


system of treatment Its use polar- | 
izes the body, oxygen is absorbed | 
through the pores of the skin, dis- | 


health is restored. } 
he whole story is succinctly 


have for the asking. 





ELECTROLIBRATION 


COMPANY, 


1122 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 








to aid in promoting the general use 
of the Electropoise. It may interest 
you to know that your correspon- 


dent is one of the judges of the 
| 


Maryland Court of Appeals,the court 
of last resort in that State.”’ 


Paralysis. 


WINNEBAGO City, Minn., 
Aug. 24, 1894. 
Gentlemen:—We want to say that 
the Electropoise has done more for 
us than we dared hope for. Mother 
has so far recovered from a stroke of 
paralysis of two years’ standing, and 
which had made her almost help- 
less, that she wants to help do the 
work about the house; we can't help 
rejoicing, and we want to recom- 
mend it to everybody for the grand 
work it has donefor us. 
Yours truly, 


WILLIAM SUTTON. 


(Mrs. Sutton is about seventy 
years old.—B. F. ForBEs.) 





TE _-ELECTROPOISE 


HAS OFTEN 


Cured Cases Pronounced Incurable. 


The New York Republican State Convention 
nominates ex-Vice-President Levi P. Morton for 
Governor, and Charles T. Saxton for Lieuten- 
ant-Governor. . . . Governor Flower announces 
his withdrawal from the contest for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for Governor. Three 
thousand New York shirt-makers threaten to 
strike. 

Further details of the Japanese victory at 
Ping-Yang show that the Chinese army cut t« 

ieces by the Japanese was the only pe 
force China possessed ; Li Hung Chang is agai 
degraded for mismanagement of the campaign. 


Wednesday, September 19 
The Ohio Democratic State Convention adopts 
a free-silver plank and a resolution in favor of 
the popular election of Senators. ... £ About 
3,000 ieeemen-wortats are still idle in New 
York, the manufacturers failing to ratify the 
agreement between the contractors and the 
strikers. A judicial order is issued at Chi- 
cago, dissolving the Whiskey Trust and direct- 
ing the closing-up of its affairs. 
Four Chinese and four Japanese 
were lost in the naval battle at the mouth of 
the Yolas River, on Monday; the number of 


warships 








killed or wounded is estimated at 2,500. 
Thursday, September 20. 

Five thousand garment-makers strike in Bos- 
ton for shorter hours and higher wages oni 
The Convention of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen pass resolutions condemni ng 
sympathetic strikes. The New York Consti- 
tutional Convention passes an amendment for 
home-rule for cities 

The Japanese army is marching 
Chinese frontier. gee” 
is dissolved. 

Friday, September 21. 

The New York Constitutional Convention 
passes an amendment, prohibiting pool-selling 
and all forms of gambling. The ee em con- 
tractors are inclined to grant the demands of the 
striking garment-workers. ... The Newark, 

-. garment-workers go out on a strike. 

The Japanese warships are preparing to make 
another attack on the Chinese fleet... . Dr. 
Nunez, President of the Colombian Republic, 
died at Bogota, Sept. 18. The Czar’s malady 
is believed to be serious, and there is much un- 
easiness in regard to his condition. 

Saturday, September 22 

The official canvass inthe Ashland District, 
Kentucky, gives Mr. Owens a plurality of 
225.... A large number of lives are lost and 
much property is destroyed by a tornado in 
Michigan and Minnesota. ... } New York shirt- 

makers vote to go out on a strike for higher 
wages. 

According to the latest information, twenty 
Chinese and eleven Japanese vessels were en- 
gaged in the great naval battle in the Yolas 
River. ... Mr. Gladstone’s letters denouncing 
local option cause amazement in the temper- 
ance ranks. Emperor William denounces 


toward the 
The Belgian Parliament 


the conduct of the Poles in West Prussia. 
New Panama shares to the amount of 30,000,000 
francs are issued in Paris. 

Sunday, September 23. 


The missing Chinese transports reach ‘Ta-Ku, 
onthe Gulf of Pe-Chi-Li. The condition of 
the Czar is regarded as very serious. . .. Prince 
Bismarck receives a deputation at Varzin; he 
tells them that the dream-of Polish restoration 
cherished by West Prussian nobles is Utopian, 
and that the Socialists do not know what they 
want. 
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LONG STRING 
of diseases and de- 
rangementshave their 
origin in torpor of the 
liver. Deranged ap- 
etite, constipation, 
ache, sour stom- 
ach, gassy belchings, 
indigestion, or dys- 
pepsia, are due to 
sluggish liver. 

Mr. JOHN A. DE- 
BERRY, U. S. Inspect- 
or of Immigration 
at Buffalo, N. ¥., 
writes as tollows: 
“From early childhood I suffered from a slug- 
gish liver. Doctors’ prescriptions and patent 
medicines afforded only temporary relief. I 
tried Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets, taking 
three at night and two after dinner every day 
for two weeks and then one “Pellet” every 
day for two months, I have in six months in- 
creased in solid flesh, twenty-six pounds. I 
am in better health ‘than I have been since 
childhood. Drowsiness and unpleasant feel- 
ings after meals have completely disappeared. 

aN | yours, 


Pr estse.4 S. Inspector of Immigration. 


A BRIGHT BOOK FOR BOYS. 
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» THE ~ a x 
CONSTELLATIONS; 


OR, 


Astronomy Without a Teacher. 
By ROYAL HILL. 

A new and original method by which all the 
more conspicuous stars, constellations and 
other objects of interest in the heavens, that 
are visible to the naked eye, can be easily 
and certainly identified without Instruments, 
Globes or Maps, including a novel and 
simple invention—a perpetual time-table 
wherewith a child may ‘tell the stars” at 
any hour. Printed on super-royal fine paper. 
4to, with two charts and 14 cuts. Beauti- 
fully bound in cloth with handsome gilt 
designs. Price, $1.00. 


* All that is needed to ide ntify easily all the leading 
stars and constellations.”’— Pror. C. A, Youne, 
Princeton. 

‘*T have examined ‘The Stars and Constellations.’ 
... 1 heartily recommend it.’’— Pror. 8. P. Lane- 
LEY, Director Allegheny Observatory, Allegheny,Pa. 


“*The Stars and Constellations’ pleases me very 
much.’*—J. K. Rexrs, Director Columbia College 
Observatory, New York. 


Funk & Wagnalis Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 


A Bundle of Letters for Sale 


“A Bundle of Letters to Busy Girls,”’ written by 
Miss Grace E. Dodge, member of New York Board 
of Education, and containing a world of sense, 
practical tru h, pithy points, helpful suggestions, 
etc., of intrinsic value to every girl, may be had, 
printed in beautiful type, bound in cloth, and sent 
post-paid, for 50 cents. “Written in the frank 
familiar style which makes all of Miss Dodge's 
talks so delightful.’"—New York Herald. 








Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 











Books 
of Reference. 


1,500 FACTS AN 
AND ADDRESSES. 


(D SIMILES FOR SERMONS 


By J. F. B. Trnuine, B.A. Large 
cloth. Price, $2.00, postage free. 


12mo, 471 pp., 


“The usefulness of such a book is almost un- 
limited...—Religious Herald, Hartford. 


“This volume is the peer of any of its class.”’— 
The Golden Rule, Boston. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MISSIONS. 

A Thesaurus of Facts, Historical, Statistical, Geo- 
graphical, Ethnological, and Biographical ; with 
Maps, Bibliography, and Statistical Tables. Edited 
by Rev. Epwin Munse.u Buiss. Complete in two 
large vols., 1,354 pp., cloth, $12.00. 

‘** Covers all important facts touching the numer- 
ous missions of all denominations in all lands, and of 
all people, their languages and their surr yuundings, 


among whom missions are founded.”—Egx-Judge 
Enoch L. Fancher, President American Bible Society. 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF DOGMA. 


3y Dr. ADOLPH Harnack, Professor of Church His- 
tory in the University of Berlin. Translated by 

Epwin Knox MitcHe.., M.A., Professor of Greeco- 

Roman and Oriental Church History in Hartford 

Theological Seminary. 8vo., cloth, 567 pp.; Large 
Type, Marginal Notes, etc.; $2.50. 

‘*Harnack isthe fourth and ablest successor of 
Neander in the University of Berlin, an inspiring 
teacher and easily the first living Church historian 
of Germany.’*—Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D 


YouNG’s ENGLISH BIBLE 
TION. 
(LITERAL AND IDIOMATIC.) 
Translated according to the Letter and Idiom of the 
Original Language. By Rosert Youne, LL.D., 
author of Analytical Concordance to the Bible, 
ete., ete. Octavo, cloth, $4.00. 
Revised. 
‘* Not a few of the arguments usually brought by 
infidel authors against some of the leading doctrines 
of our most holy faith are at once answered simply 


by the correct renderings of the Hebrew phrases. "’— 
Adam Stuart Muir, D.D. 


TRANSLA- 


Second Edition, 


THE RESULTANT GREEK TESTAMENT 


This work exhibits the text in which the majority of 
modern editors are agreed, and containing the 
readings of Stephens (1550), Lachman, Tregelles, 
Tischendorf, Lightfoot, Ellicott, Alford, Weiss; the 
Bale Edition (1880), Westcott and Hort, and the 
Revision Committee. By Riocnarp Francis Wey- 
mouTH, D. Lit., Fellow of University College, Lon- 
don. With an Introduction by the Bishop of Wor- 
cester. 8vo, cloth, 653 pp., $3.00. 

‘‘We unhesitatingly advise students, if they can 


own but one Greek Testament, to make this one 
their possession.’’—Apostolic Guide, Louisville, Ky. 


THE MIRACLES OF OUR LORD. 


Expository and Homiletic. By Jonny Laipiaw, D.D., 
Professor of Theology in New College, Edinburgh. 
American Edition. 8vo, cloth, 384 pp., $1.75. 
“For the spiritual lessons, the plan followed is not 

to collect the entire uses which might be made of 

each narrative. The attempt made is toindicate, 
under most of the ‘miracles, some one line of spiritual 
ap lication, and so give an actual instance of their 

- pit use..""—F'rom the Preface. 


“This is an admirable book for the theological 
student and the preacher. It will also prove to be 
valuable in those families where religious discussion 
is a matter of some interest."—The New York 
Herald. 


Funk & Wagnails Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 





There is only one 
It is the Sunnyside 


E XT TENSION BOOKCASE o27scit3,qummites 


Are you interested ? so, address SUNNYSIDE BOOKCASE COMPANY, Girard, Pa. 





WHAT IS SAID OF 


THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


The following extracts, selected at random, 
from hundreds of notices of the press, and 
from letters at hand, are fair representa- 
tions of what thousands of others are saying 
of ‘**The Literary Digest’’: 


The Rochester Herald, N. Y.: “ Tue Liverary 
Dicest is now the leader of publications of its class.”’ 


The Mississippi Leader, Brookhaven, Miss.: 
‘*THe Lirerary DiGest retains its proud place as the 
Prince of American Weeklies.’ 


Samuel W. Courtwright (late Judge of Court of 
Common Pleas), Circleville, Ohio: Tue Dicest is 
the best weekly publication I have ever taken or read.’ 


Jas. N. Banks, Secretary and Tre asurer of Banks 
Hardware Company, Henderson. Ky.: “ THe Dicest 
is a miracle in the way of condensing mental novelties.”’ 


The Canadian Manufacturer, Toronto: “An 
indispensable aid. Tue Literary Dicest is one 
of the most valuable publications in the field of weekly 
literature. 


The Record-Union, Sacramento, Cal.;: *‘. . . Its 
book reviews and financial, legal, and queries and 
answers departme nts are unsurpassed for com pact- 
ness and living interest. 


Mida’s Criterion, Chicago (in letter form): ‘* Our 
Mr. Mida desires me to state that he appreciates THE 
LITERARY DiGe sT above all the magazines he gets, and 
he gets them all.’ 


Editor of ‘* Education,” Frank H. Kasson, 
Joston: ‘* Every teacher and every thoughtful person 
who wishes to keep in touch with the best thinking of 
the day, should read Tue Literary Dicest. 


The Indianapolis News: “Tue Literary Dr 
Gest has distinctive features as an eclectic weekly In 
religion and science it presents a good de al of informa. 
tion not found in any other publication. 


B. J. Fernie, Associate Editor, 7he Christian 
Herald, New York: “\t (THe Lirerary Dicest] has 
become the most valuable of all our exchz anges, an d 
there is always a struggle to get possession of it, 


Onward, Toronto, Canada: ‘** Tue Literary Di- 
GEST gives the best reflex of the ‘tei of English- 
‘peaking and other countries—French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, Norwegian, and even Oriental lands.” 


The Evening News, Detroit: “ THe Literary 
Dicest does for the week what 7he Review of Reviews 
does for the month—covers the whole world for the 
week in its events, politics, literature, art, science, etc. 


Hon. John D. McPherson, Washington: “ Al- 
though | have access to all the Reviews, I much pre he r, 
in a great majority of cases—nearly all—to read ‘THE 
LiTeRArY DiGest’s abstracts rather than the originals.” 


The Christian Inquirer, New York: “ THe 
Lirerary DiGest is a grand condenser for many husy 
scholars and professional readers, and, at the same 
time, very entertaining and companionable for a much 
wider range of readers. 


The Christian Leader, Boston: “ lt isa Dicesr 
in that it is the very essence of panumeenney thought 
the world over. The editors make it the reader's 
own fault if any matter of current importance escapes 
him. It shapes history while it is in the 
making.”’ 


The Houston (Texas) Daily Post: ‘Tue Lirer- 
arY Dicest is filling an enviable position as the 
busy man’s best friend. Its selections and condensa- 
tions cover all the leading issues of the day, and put 
the longest magazine articles into such she ape that they 
can be read and mastered ina few moments. 


The Chicage Herald: “ THe Lirerary Dicest 
covers a wide field and ian with the political, 
sociological, educational, literary, artistic, religious, 
scientific, philosophical, and every ‘other department of 
life. Itisa comprehensive and dignified sum- 
ming up of all the questions of the world.” 


Prof. Julius Nelson, Biologist, New Jersey Agri- 
cultural College Experiment Station, New Brunswick, 
N. ‘* What strikes me as the best feature of Tue 
LirerARY DiGest is its fearless and perfect indepen- 
dence on all questions of controversial nature. You give 
all sides a fair hearing, and the reader cannot help but 
be broadened in his views.” 


The Pittsburg Commercial Gazette: “ Tue 
Literary DiGEst gives a review of the world under 
political, sociological, literary, scientific, and religious 
heads, together with opinions expressed a by leading daily 
papers on the various questions of interest that arise 
from time to time. In this way one can get the voice of 
the press on any leading topic in an hour, while other- 
wise it would be impossible to get it at all. With 
such advantages as this publication affords there is 
hardly an excuse for even the busiest man not being 
informed as to what is going on in the world; nor isthe 
paper unreasonably expensive at $3.00 a year. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 
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JUST ISSUED. 


JOHN BROWN 
AND HIS MEN, 


WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF THE ROADS THEY 
TRAVELED TO REACH HARPER'S FERRY. 


[Vol. XII.,*‘American Reformers” Series. ] 
BY 


Col. Richard J. Hinton, 


A Contemporary and Fellow Laborer of John Brown. 


Illustrated with 22 Portraits ; 752 pp., including an Appendix containing the prin- 
cipal and more important documents prepared by John Brown, or relating 
directly to the enterprises against American slavery in which he was actively 


engaged. Cloth, $1.50, Post-free. 


The volume contains considerable 
matter never before published, is full of 
fascinating reading, and is of inestimable 
historic value. It is supplemented by a 
good index. 

The 22 portraits which are given are 
each authentic; the best is the fron- 
tispiece, furnishing a full-length picture 
of John Brown in a sitting posture, in 
top boots, and musket in hand, from a 
daguerreotype taken in Kansas, in 1856. 

All the boys of American freedom are 
ready and waiting for this volume. 

No American library can be complete 
lacking a copy of this new and capti- 
vating historical book. 

This volume completes our series of 


‘* Twelve American 


eformers.” 





THE SERIES. 
Edited by CarLos Martyn. 


Wendell Phillips, the Agitator. — 
MARTYN. 


Horace Greeley, the Editor.—Za- 
BRISKIE. 

Wm. E. Dodge, the Christian Mer- 
chant.—MARTYN. 

Charles Sumner, the Scholar in Poli- 
tics. —-GRIMKE. 

Henry Ward Beecher, the Shake- 
speare of the Pulpit.— BARRows. 


Abraham Lincoln, the Emancipator. 
—FRENCH. 


Dr. S. G. Howe, the Phiiauthropist. 
—SANBORN. 


Wm. Lloyd Garrison, the Abolition- 
ist.—GRIMKE. 

Jno. B. Gough, the Apostle of Cold 
Water.— MARTYN. 


Jno. G. Whittier, the Poet of Free- 
dom.—KENNEDY. 


Frederick Douglass, the Colored 
Orator.—HOLLAND. 


“AMERICAN REFORMERS” 


Frances E. Willard: 
fired my zeal anew as a reformer.” 
Indianapolis Journal: ‘‘Few biographies Omaha Midland: 
contain more to interest and instruct.” 
James Russell Lowell: “Iwas startled to girlis growing into manhoo 
meet the man [Wendell Phillips] face to face.” 


thousands who knew Whittier only as a poet. 
New York Independent: ‘A brief, pithy, Christian Herald, New York: “ The book tells 
the story of Lincoln’s life in its simplicity and: gran- 


and readable story which is worth having.” 
deur, and has not been excelled as a faithful bio- 


Brooklyn Times: 


“An excellent portrait of 
an always interesting statesman [Sumner].” 





John Brown and His Men.—HInNTon. 


Uniform size and style, with portraits, 12mo, cloth, neatly bound in 12 volumes. 


Price, per vol., $1.50, post-free. 


WHAT CRITICS SAY OF OUR 


” 





graphy of the man.” 


President J. W. Bashford, of Ohio Wesleyan 
University: ‘‘Grimke’s life of Garrison is like a 
trumpet-blast from one of the old prophets in this 
nineteenth century. The book will make reformers.” 

Brooklyn Standard-Union: ‘This [Horace 
Greeley] is a biography that reminds one of Oliver 
Cromwell's injunction to the artist to whom he was 
sitting: ‘Paint me, wartsand all!’ Few will willingly 
<= down after reading the opening pages.” 

ittsburg Chronicle-Telegraph: ‘To read 
this biography |John G. Whittier] is like sauntering 
through a romantic country,some land like that 
through which the Rhine meanders, «ith histor 
looking down at you over the shoulders of every hill, 
and with a romance in every ripple of the river.” 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


SERIES. 


“It [Life of Garrison] Philadelphia Inquirer: ‘“ Will help thousands 
to form an intelligent estimate of Greeley’s career.” 
‘This library of American 
Reformers should be in every home where a boy or 
or womanhood.” 
Bishop Henry C. Potter: ‘Ought to kindle 
revelation to many every manly heart into a fresh fervor of devotion 
to his country and his fellow men.” 








IN QUR STANDARD GERIES. 





The following Books, some in 4to and some in 8vo, are 
clearly printed on good paper, and are bound 
in heavy manilla paper covers. 


$.c. 

Orations of Demosthenes....... ....... ...ee0ee 40 
The celebrated translation by Thomas Leland 

(complete). 

Frondes Agrestes. John Ruskin................ 15 
Readings in modern painters: art, the sky, 

stream and sea, mountains, stone, plants, 

flowers, etc., ete. 

Joan of Are. Alphonse de Lamartine. ......... 10 
Lamartine was a master of style. 

Thoughts of Aurelius Antoninus......... ndcimaaaty Se 
The Thoughts of the celebrated Roman Em- 

peror, Antoninus, is one of the classics. 

Macaulay's Essays. Lord Macaulay......... 15 
Essay on Milton, Dryden, the Athenian Orators, 

History, Bunyan, Johnson, and Montgomery's 

poems. 

Light of Asia. Edwin Arnold.................... 15 
“It isa work of great beauty. It tells a story 

of intense interest.’’—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Life of Christ. Canon Farrar. .. ........ os. 50 
Most popular ; over 400,000 copies sold. 

Carlyle’s Essays. Thomas Carlyle.............. 20 
Essays on Goethe, Burns, Schiller, etc. 

Self-Culture. John Stuart Blackie.............. 10 


“We warmly commend the book to all.”— 
Episcopal Recorder. 


Knight's History of England ................... 2 80 
‘*The best History of England.”’—Pres. Noah 
Porter, D.D., LL.D. 


Letters to Workmen. John Ruskin ..... Be us aa 


‘They are a mine of riches."\—The Presbyte- 
rian, Philadelphia. 


Idyls of the King. Alfred Tennyson... ........ 2 


Town Geology. Canon Kingsley ............... 15 
Geology of the soil, the pebbles, the stones in 
the wall, voal in the fire, lime in the mortar, etc. 


Life of Alfred the Great. Thos. Hughes.... 20 
Outdoor Life in Europe. TF. P. Thwing........ 20 
Calamities of Authors. Disraeli............. ee 
Ethics of the Dust. John Ruskin............. 15 


Not anything from the pen of John Ruskin is 
more quaint or valuable. 


Memories of My Exile. Louis Kossuth.. ... 40 
The Hermits, Canon Kingsley........ Miia’ anak ee 
Pulpit Table Talk. Edward B. Ramsay......... 10 
Bible and Newspaper. C. H. Spurgeon.. , 15 


How to garner Bible truths from the news- 
papers. 

GR, te as EIR akin vate seu: eeonsendede 20 

Goldsmith's Citizen of the World.... ... ee 
Europe through the eyes of a Chinese philoso- 

pher. 

America Revisited. George Augustus Sala.... 20 
A very suggestive review of what he saw and 

thought of America. 

Lessons in the Closet. Charles F. Deems, D.D.. 20 
Devout meditations on the first thirteen chap- 

ters of Acts. 

Reminiscences of Lyman Beecher.............. 10 
‘*In this entertaining little volume are given 

many incidents not heretofore published. The 

author was converted under Dr. Beecher’s 
preaching.”’—Christian Herald, Detroit. 

John Ploughman’s Talk. By Rev. C. H.Spur- } 
Cn A RI er reer vines Sessaee 
Spurgeon’s celebrated book, semi-humorous } 12 
in style; 300,000 sold in England | 

Choice of Books. Thomas Carlyle............ J 

Manliness of Christ. Thomas Hughes.......... 10 
‘*Its value lies in its simplicity,earnestness, and 

in its high ideal of life.’—Scribner’s Monthly. 

Life and Work of St. Paul. Canon Farrar...... 50 
‘*Most interesting life of Paul ever published.” 

—Boston Congregationalist. 

Salon of Madame Necker. PartI. O. d°'Haus- 
Se Sh tenele chock vide escader - prices tesoet 15 
Madame Necker was one of the most famous 

women of her age. 

Salon de Madame Necker. PartII. O.d’Haus- _ 
DNS aid W em eea.ten i addionw ssw eqanagas:s 15 

Mister Horn and His Friends. Mark Guy Pearse 15 
Full of religious humor, satire and remarkable 

spiritual fervor. 


Sent post-free on receipt of price. 





New York: Funk & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 


30 Lafayette Place. 





The Foundation of Death, 


A scientific, philosophic, and exhaustive study of 
the drink question by Axel Gustafson, is entitled 
“The Foundation of Death.” ‘‘The text-book for 
temperance reformers.”’°— Newman Hall, D.D., Lon- 
don, Eng. Cloth. 12mo, 600 pp.; $1.50, post-free. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., New York City. 
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STANDARD DICTIONARY 
Of the English Language. 


CONVENIENT AND COMPREHENSIVE. 
Cost About One Million Dollars. 





COMMENTS OF THE PRESS. 


(Continued.) 


From THE LuMBER WORLD. 
Buffalo, N. Y., March, 1894. 
A Most Magnificent Dictionary. 
American scholarship, enterprise, and liberality 
have given to the English-speaking nations a most 
magnificent and valuable work in ‘‘ A Standard Dic- 
tionary of the English Language.” . A glance 
at its broad, clean, clear pages, with their beautiful 
typography, their countless artistic engravings, and 
exquisite colored plates, predisposes the reviewer 
most favorably to the great work. Examination 
deepens the favorable impression. The Standard 
grows upon one the more one studies it. . . . It 
is a magnificent contribution to the philology of the 
United States. 


From THE CHRISTIAN SECRETARY. 
Hartford, Conn., March 28, 1894. 
Destined to be the Standard of Excellence. 

The Standard has many points of superiority over 
any other with which we are acquainted, and we 
believe is destined to be the standard of excellence. 
We note the treatment of synonymsand antonyms, 

and in giving definitions before etymology. 
We wonder that this has never been done before. 
We observe that in defining a word, the most com- 
mon definition is given first. . . . 

We Cannot Speak in Too High Praise 

of the mechanical execution of this work. The 
illustrations are excellent, and the work will standa 
critical test. 

The new dictionary will add a valuable contribu- 
tion to the lexicography of the language by present- 
ing a full vocabulary such as has previously been 
given by no writer within the same space, and 
bringing its record down to the present date. 

All words that are in use are given so fully that it 
will be very exceptional if anything is left out which 
ought to be there. It will be admitted by all 
impartial critics that little is wanted to make this 
publication a shining example of success in its own 
department. . Its style of binding is such as 
will be likely to make it permanent as against all 
ordinary wear in fair treatment of the book. Every- 
thing about its mechanical execution is of the sub- 
stantial sort. This has in itmore of promise 
than any dictionary with which we are acquainted. 
From THE HEBREW JOURNAL. 
New York, March 9, 1894. 
Destined to Supersede all the Older Dic- 
tionaries. 

A brief examination of its [the Standard Diction- 
ary’s] contents at once shows that the claims made 
for it while in preparation were more than justified. 
On every page we find evidences of the most pains- 
taking, careful, and thorough labor, of wide re- 
search in every department of science, art, and 
literature, and more particularly of the latest results 
in philology. The learning devoted to the making 
of this volume 
Redounds to the Lasting Credit of American 

Scholarship, 
and the publisher may be congratulated on putting 
their imprint upon a work of such monumental 
character. 

In its general design and arrangement the Stand- 
ard will prove invaluable to any one having occasion 











to consult a dictionary, whether he be a writer, 
teacher, or pupil. The number of its words seems 
unusually large, the definitions are clearly stated, 
and the quotations used indicate the widest possi 
ble range of acquaintance with English literature. 

Mechanically, the book deserves great admiration. 
The binding is beautiful and substantial, the press- 
work remarkably clear, and the illustrations copi- 
ous and very well executed. Particularly worthy of 
note is the color-printing. Nothing more beautiful, 
in its way, has ever come to our notice ina diction- 
ary than the plate devoted to 

Gems and Precious Stones, 

which is a marvel of lithographic art. 

Asa popular lexicon and work of reference, the 
Standard is surely de-*’ ed to supersede all the 
older diction > ve: 


From THe BaLtimore AMERICAN. 
Baltimore, Md., February 23, 1894. 
The Most Authoritative Dictionary Extant. 
The first volume is now completed, and considered 
from the most critical points, it can not fail to take 
a valuable and prominent place among the most 
authoritative dictionaries extant. . The treat- 


ment of 
Synonyms and Antonyms 


is a very valuable feature of the work, asis also that 
of printing with a capital, in the vocabulary, all 
proper names, and the proper terms derived from 
them, while all other words appear with a small 
letter. The examples showing the use of preposi- 
tions are full and comprehensive, and special effort 
has been made to reduce the compounding of words 
and the use of diphthongs. In every respect 
it reflects great credit upon the editor-in-chief and 
his able co-workers, whose names are to be found 
among the most learned scholars of the age. 


From THe Business. 
New York, March, 1894. 
The Latest and Most Complete. 
In the way of its printing, paper, and typographi- 
cal character, it is certainly good. Its colored 
illustrations, of which there are six or more pages, 





are superb, and rank among the finest reproduc- 
tions of the kind which have been made up to the 
present day. The wood-cuts are well engraved and 
well printed. We feel safe in saying that on the 
present lines of dictionary making, this is the latest 
and most complete that has been attempted, and 
we doubt whether further improvements will be 
made. An effort to surpass it must be conducted 
on entirely different lines, and we feel small hesita- 
tion in making the statement that the next really 
great dictionary of the English language must make 
a radical departure from this or any line which has 
gone before it, if it is even to equalit. . . . Its 
condensed form, small thickness, and easy reference 
are points in handling it which the busy man will 
readily appreciate. 


From THE INDIAN JOURNAL OF Education. 
Madras, India, May, 1894. 

We have no hesitation in saying that the ordinary 
man can find from this dictionary any ordinary in- 
formation he wants about a word in half the time 
he would require in the case of any other existing 
dictionary. But it must not be thought on this 


account that the book is not also learned. On the 
contrary, it 
Refiects the Whole Scholarship of the 


Present Age. 

The editors engaged upon the various depart- 
ments of the dictionary have been selected from the 
very front rank of English and American scholars, 
each being an accepted authority representing all 
that is latest and best in his own sphere. ° 

A generation of men has passed away since 
preparations were commenced in 1857 for Murray's 
New English Dictionary. It is characteristic of the 
dash and “‘go’’ of American publishing enterprise 
that Funk & Wagnalls’ great venture, involving in 
many cases as great labor and as careful researches 
as Murray's, should have been first contemplated 
not much more than four years ago, and that the 
present year is likely to see its completion. 

The get-up of this volume is very attractive; and 
the heavy dark red leather binding strongly re- 
minds one of ponderous medieval Missals and 
Psalters. The whole enterprise and its execution puts 
the greatest credit on Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
and on the brilliant array of scholars and specialists, 
American and English, whose services they have 
enlisted. No library in India, school or college. 
public or private, should be without a copy of Funk 
& Wagnalls’ Standard Dictionary of the English 
language. 
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Published in Two Volumes, Best Russia 
Leather or Morocco Binding, with Denison 
Patent Reference Index. Bound Also in 
One Volume. Prices, 812 to $22. 
Descriptive Circular Sent Free; Large Prospectus, 

10 Cts. Vol. |. Now Ready. Vol. ll. Soon. 
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A new invention for duplicating 
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Simple, Cheap, and Effective. 
Endorsed by Over 50,000 Users. 


From an original, on ordinary paper with 
any pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 
copies of typewriter manuscripts produced 
in 15 minutes. Send for circulars and 
samples. AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON & CoO., 
20 Vesey Street, New York. 
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SAMANTHA“: WORLD'S FAIR, 


By JosIAH ALLEN’s WIFE 





OU Shave Yourself. 

OU Would if You Could y.3°Re or. 
OU Need no Skill. 

OU Turn the Crank. 

OU Produce an Edge *-3¢.)*,Rerte* 
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8vo, Cloth, 700 pp., over 100 Illustrations by 
Baron C. De Grimm. Elegantly bound. 
Cloth, $2.50; Half Russia, $4.00, 
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The Lutheran Observer, Philadelphia: ‘‘ Asa 
Al laughter-con.pelling promoter this book has never 
lik been equaled. ... The presses of the publishers 
will be kept busy in supplying the demand for a 
year or two more.” 
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Press of the Publishers’ Printing Company, 132, 134 and 136 West 14th Street, New York. 











